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THE MAY INTERCOLLEGIAN is to be edited by a Pacific 
Coast Committee of students and faculty. They tell us it will 
include: 


MAJOR ARTICLES 


Student Christian Movement Moves by Frank Munk 


How the SCM meets the multiplied wartime needs f student 
tudents-in-uniform f mmunities. et Do we have what it ake 
flexibility nviction strength liscipline? 

Stability in Wartime by Fritz Kunke 
Personal problems resulting from present ter t ittitudes resultir 
from war and ways of a sting 

That Fellowship May Not Be Broken by Marian Reith 
History and future of S.C.A.s within Re ation Center 

The Church Today by Walter Muelce 
What is wrong with the Church? What nique at 
What is the relat r f the SCM ft the hurch? 

Besides— 
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Watch for the Pacific Coast Number—then send us your ideas 
for helpful future issues. 
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whe wrote i— 


Rk. H. Epwin Espy writes out of a rich background 
of study, creative discussion and personal experience 
\s General Secretary of the Student Volunteer Moye- 


ment, he has been and in the midst of searching 


inquiry into urgent postwar problems 


Director of student relations of the Presbyterian 


Board of Education, JoHN OLIveR NELSON has a 
special responsibility for helping students make their 
vocational decisions within the frame-work of world- 


wide human need 


( ELESTINI 
the YWCA, 
attended the 


SMITH, a former national secretary of 
\ngeles When she 
mference at Madras sev- 


eral vears ago, she met Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi, bring- 


is studving in Los 


Missionary Ci 


ing back a precious memory which has found expres 


sion in her lovely poem in this issue 


We think our student contributors (we count ten) 





have done a remarkably fine job of stating the real 


ssues involved In thet choice ot a vocation 
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Planning a Program? 


and looking for ideas? and materials? 





We suggest— 


LENTEN DEVOTIONS, pp. 132, 133. 
SERVING STUDENT TRAINEES, pp. 140, 142. 
JOINING A SUMMER PROJECT, pp. 134, 138. | 


CHOOSING A VOCATION IN WARTIME, 
pp. 123, 125, 127, 131, 134. 


WSSF (mopping up), pp. 137, 138. 
POSTWAR WORLD, pp. 123, 138. 


Do you find Intercollegian materials useful? De 
you have devotional materials, or a new program 
to share? We'd like to hear from you. 


—The Editors 
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(In Two Sections—Section One) 
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EDITORIALS 


The News at Easter 


There is so much significant news these days! ... Mme. 
Chiang Kai Shek’s splendid protest against hate at 
Madison Square Garden. .. . Vice President Wallace’s 
illuminating definition at Delaware, Ohio, of “prussian- 
ism” as the philosophy of violence we are fighting. . . . 
Continued Administration affront to Negroes in re- 
fusal to proceed with Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee hearings. . . . Dramatic new service projects for 
conscientious objectors. Formation of a Japanese- 
American and ar “Austrian-American” army battalion 
in a new atmosphere of cultural segregation. . . . Glim- 
merings of a Fourth Term. . . . Constant accounts of 
cool, superb heroism of individuals in combat zones. .. . 
The grandiose “cradle to grave” security program, an- 


nounced with no vestige of implementation. . . . Ra- 
tioning, manpower shortage, unthinkably numerous 


ship losses by submarine, conscription of women, pre- 
dictions of a long war, wonderings about Russia. 

Blessed is the student who has some inner core of 
serenity for such a time, some unshakable ground for 
life and death without fear! To him Easter and the 
dynamic of a Resurrection declare: “This is the vic- 
tory that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 

Can we still say, in today’s turmoil, Christus Victor? 
“In the world ye shall have tribulation; but be of good 
cheer: I have overcome the world” —the same wistful 
world which is brought to you each day at this hour, 
from Associated Press wires, by the makers of Herbo, 
H-E-R-B-O, the reliable medicine for tired, frayed 
Eee WEl + « « 


College of Hard Knocks 


Tackling a differential equation and a sandbag dummy 
have long represented the dual prowess expected of 
footballers in college. But this spring thousands more 
students than ever before are climbing spider-web walls, 
wading through mud swamps down behind the gym, 
crawling over mazes of logs, panting up cliffs, jumping, 
climbing, wriggling, jabbing, wrestling, sneaking, 
pouncing. Even the esthete and the erstwhile campus 
-Pantywaist” are feeling the strange visitation of mud 
in the eye and liniment on the muscle. We have never 
seen a toughening-up program like this in American col- 
eges before. Most of us like it. 

Will this, too, relax after the war? Will the new im 
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portance of intramural athletics as against over-touted 
intercollegiate sports be abandoned? Will the lack of 
physical discipline in college life be used as an argu- 
ment in high places for a universally required year of 
military service? We agree that peacetime university 
life should not turn out guerrillas and commandos 
equipped to break arms, gouge eyes, and creep up on 
sentries (or doormen) from behind. But somehow the 
old days do seem, now, to have been pretty soft after 
we finished that one year of required freshman athletics. 


These Forty Days 


“Lent” originally means “the slowdown.” Once it 
was a 40-day cessation from frivolity and things trivial, 
for deepened religious devotion and holy intention. By 
a strange irony this year it will be religion itself which 
seems unnecessary and trivial to millions of Americans 
in the war effort, working longer hours, seeing more 
movies, dancing faster, drinking harder, spending more, 
and reading more tabloid news than ever before! To 
many a man in a helmet — soldier or riveter — and to 
many a girl in overalls punching a time-clock, Lent 
seems an irrelevant luxury in the incessant push to win 
the war. ; 








It may indeed be a luxury to many of us. Some peo- 
ple “save up” their religiousness all year for this holy 
season, indulging now in almost an orgy of attendance 
at services, penitence, and self-denial in some daily de- 
tail. That sort of departmentalized church year has al- 
ways been a scandal to Protestant Christians. Christian 
vocation, they have declared, is God’s call for every day 
equally. They decry the American tradition which 
makes summer a period with almost no formal religious 
observance, while marking off Lent as a time for exag- 
gerated piety. If this is what Lent represents, war 
workers and soldiers are right in their refusal to let it 
affect their schedule and attitude. 

Can we make Lent this year, and especially Holy 
Week, a time of rediscovering for ordinary living the 
abiding consciousness of belonging to God? We are 
destitute, indifferent, empty, superficial, and no amount 
of sackcloth or genuflection will change us: we stand 
before God not to ask “some lovely spiritual experi- 
ence,” but to yield ourselves more completely than ever 
before to what he wants of us in all our living. 

Lent as a luxury of the church year is out, for stu- 
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dents as for most war workers. but as a time for new 
release of God’s power within individual lives it is the 


deepest need of the war and the peace. 


Are we Provincial? 


One group of conservative pastors 1s said to respond 
to only two “social issues’: they by-pass race, indus- 
trial justice, internationalism, delinquency, political ac- 
tion, and many other areas of social concern. They do 
take up the cudgels, however, when the problem of 
either Sunday observance or the liquor traffic appears. 
In some communities these two are the only causes 
which stir certain church leaders to united action. 

A friendly member of such a group claimed recently 
in discussion that the Student 
too, is similarly provincial. 


Christian Movement, 
It too, he felt after attend- 
ing several student conferences, has just two major 
dominant enthusiasms socially: race and world order. 

Such an appraisal we partly accept with satisfaction, 
and partly resent. It is true that we have worked and 
prayed in the area of Christian race relations for years, 
with a few realistic results. As a Movement we have 
helped to train most of the leaders of world ecumenism, 


sent Student Volunteers abroad by thousands, and evi- 
denced for a long time a deep concern for world plan- 
ning after a Christian pattern. In these emphases, may 
the Lord “establish the work of our hands upon us!” 
Yet some of us must continually be reminded of the 
breadth of Christian interest which we share, socially 
and otherwise. As a Movement, 
Christian message and faith itself at 


National Assembly has shown. 


we do place the 
the center, as each 
Beyond that, worship, 
individual devotion, training for practical church leader- 
ship, stewardship, missionary motive, the Christian’s 
vocation itself—all are parts of the Student Christian 
Movement. Even in a day of overwhelming disloca- 
tion of campuses, our purpose is to present—and repre- 
sent—Christian livin 


g and belief as a whole. To “grow 
up in all things unto him who is the head, even Christ 
Jesus” is in wartime as at any time the full task of 
Christian students. 


Vocation and Vacations, 1943 


This spring the “young man’s fancy” turns not only 
lightly in the traditional direction, but wit! 


mtense sel 


ousness to big areas of destiny and the meaning of 
existence and God and the work of th 


battletronts 


world. On a 
there ari 


hundred campuses students 


hundred men who last spring 


were still on campus; on a 
face the prospect of next spring just about anywhere 
on the globe. But all of them 


girls 


and to no less extent th 
face the drama of possible career choices against 
a vast tragic backdrop. Casual plans for many of the 
old inconsequential jobs seem somehow sacrilegious 
when the world is on fire. 

For those already in army or navy or civilian publi 
service, there is obvious stabilizing value in thinking 
toward some single general post-war field of life work. 
For students still free for direct training as civilians, 
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especially women, every month means precious Oppor- 
tunity. Those who will be privileged with vacations 
this summer owe it to the needs of this hour to have as 
constructive an experience as they can this year. 

Whether you are one whose war days are an enforced 
vacation from vocation, or someone able to profit from 
summer service projects (listed on another page), yoy 
may find in the sense of Christian vocation your particy- 
lar key to a new world ahead. 


More Education After the War? 


Undoubtedly many of us who are being lifted out of 
college this year will never return to a regular under- 
graduate course, no matter when the war ends. Hyp. 
dreds of thousands of careers will be permanently 
shifted by circumstance. The dean of a medical college 
has made public an astonishing military estimate, for 
instance, that two-thirds of all army medical men yijll 
“never return to private practice.” Even at that, these 
next years will provide far more medical and technical 
graduates than liberal arts alumni. 

Such a prospect makes more vital than ever the need 
for widespread projects in adult education. We shall 
need, for one thing, courses for veterans 
which may be provided by enlarged college extension 
departments. Evening school, local community forums, 
and “‘summer college” courses will be of immense value 
for hosts of adults whose formal education was never 
completed. Special training, in addition, will be needed 
to help solve acute new social problems such as in- 
creased delinquency, housing, social and personal mal- 
adjustments caused by war, and other needs. 

Those of us particularly who are permitted to remain 
in school should place this adult education field before 
us as an area of service. We must do a better job of 
being informed if we are to make a greater contribu- 
tion to democracy. Just as war has cut academic study 
short this time, graduation itself has all too often ended 
real education: even the Ph.D. degree is sometimes a 
symbol that its holder has now “stopped learning!” If 
adult minds in America are to grow into participation 
in a new world order, adult education must become a 
pervasive force to which many of us will give our whole 
concern. 


“refresher” 


* 


What can man pray for today? Both warring sides will be praying 
for victory, of course. God will not answer all prayers. That would 
be illogical, and God's logic is terrifying even to the righteous in 
the depth of its justice. But every man and woman and child in thi 
testing time can make one prayer. He can pray to be adequate. To 
be equal to the exhausting demands upon his courage in the grea 
encounters. To be adequate in his patience for the daily drain o 
small annoyances. To be equal to the emergencies facing min 


and body New York “Times 


Give unto us, O Lord, the spirit of brightness and of courage 
Help us to play the man, and so to help others to face courageous! 
whatsoever tomorrow may bring to meet them. Let not these shadows 
oppress our spirits, lest our gloom should darken the light by which 
others have to live. O God, Who art our eternal hope, may We 
continually experience the joy of Thy fellowship, and may the peact 
that passeth understanding abide in our hearts forever. -Ame 


MARGARET BURTON 
in Womans Press’ 
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Revolution and 
Recenstruction 


The Christian’s Role in 
the War and After 


* 


RK. H. EDWIN ESPY 


* 


THERE are Christian students in America who still 
are perplexed by the war. Is there anything that I can 
do vocationally, they ask, to salvage some Christian 
values from the confusion, the suffering, the hatred, 
and the destruction of this unhappy time? Can I find a 
place in reconstruction ? 

It is presumptuous to speak to these questions in a 
few paragraphs. We can do so only by thinking of 
the Christian’s vocation as his total responsibility to life, 
not as his particular occupation. Let us simply make 
four assertions that will suggests a basis for answers to 
our problem. 

The first and most often stated, but not 
derstood, is tha 


always un- 
the present war, for the first time m 
history, is a global revolution. The cardinal question of 
The 


answer to this question, in terms of human behavior, 


the revolution is the meaning and role of man. 


will be affected for centuri¢s to come by the outcome 
of this war. It is an issue which goes far deeper than 
a particular economic or political conception of society. 
It reaches to the inner regions of the human soul. 


Turning Point of History 


In many respects the last two decades mark a perilous 
backward step in the human pilgrimage. These recent 
years have seen the rise of a tribal consciousness, in 
many racial and national units of mankind, which ex- 
ploits and negates the individual within the tribe; in 


| purpose it would exploit and ultimately enslave the peo- 


ples outside the tribe as well. 

Tribalism rears its head in one form or another in all 
parts of the world, but in the racial and nationalist doc- 
trines of the Axis nations it has assumed a power, a 
program, a ruthlessness and a pseudo-scientific rationale 
which make it perhaps the greatest organized menace of 
history, 

The Christian student of 


America, if he sees the 
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Federal Council of Churches 


Coventry—symbol of the Church suffering in wartime. 


depth of this danger, can not but act in some way 

through military participation or otherwise—in the glo- 
bal struggle which has arisen from this subjugation of 
the spirits of men. He must throw his weight on the 
side of human hope as against the forces of human re- 
trogression. An Axis victory in the war would make 
impossible for an unforeseeable time the kind of posi- 
tive world which he would like to 
engage as a Christian. Because of the character of the 
world revolution which the war represents, the winning 


reconstruction in 


of the war is itself a definite step in world reconstruc- 
tion and is part of a Christian’s responsibility. 


The Christian’s Further Duty 


\When this is said, however, we confront the second 
clear fact of the war. The revolution which the war 
represents is not a Christian revolution. To say that we 
are fighting for principles which a Christian must sup- 
port, as against tribal principles quite incompatible with 
Christianity, is not to say that we are fighting for princi- 
ples which necessarily are Christian. 

How must it sound to our Russian Allies to have us 
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proclaim that we are fighting the war for Christianity ° 
In fact we may be grateful to Russia, China and other 
Allied nations that their participation forces us to re- 
think our position and recognize that we cannot be fight- 
ing together for wholly Christian principles — any more 
than we are fighting as a whole for Marxist principles 
or Confucianist principle. Many citizens of our own 
country would quickly disclaim that they are 
for Christianity. 

In any measure that the dynamic of the Allied Na- 
tions derives purely from a humanist doctrine of the 
world solidarity of man and leaves out the fact of God, 


fighting 


it omits the very source and cornerstone of the Christian 
concern for human beings. To be opposed to tribalism 
is not necessarily to be Christian. This is only one area 
in which we must beware of thinking of the war as a 
Christian crusade. A second duty of the Christian, 
therefore, alongside his prosecution of the war, is to be 
constantly aware and critical of what he and his Allies 
actually are standing for and not standing for when 


they fight. This is a part of his Christian vocation. 


Post-War Task Awaits 


Following from this, a third important fact confronts 
us in the war. Military victory alone cannot possibly 
resolve the deep-lying issues which are at stake. It can 
only help to assure the setting in which mankind can 
continue to struggle upward. The fundamental purpose 
of the war against human enslavement will have to be 
pursued unrelentingly in all aspects of post-war life, at 
home and abroad. 

l.ook at the racial question, both in our country and 
in its manifestations around the world. Can any one 
believe that this tragic issue of human relations will be 
settled by a military victory over the Axis? Or take 
the questions of colonies, imperialism, national self- 
determination of peoples. What about the problem of 
capitalism and socialism, or other forms of economic 
organization’? There will be limitless further areas of 
human confusion and need. 

Even if the nations were fully agreed in their ob- 
jectives in these issues, the problems must finally be 
faced in the spirit of religion, because basically they are 
human problems. Here are vocational tasks of Christian 
reconstruction to stagger the imagination: the attacking 
of issues of world-wide human relationships with 
This is an area where 
thousands of students should plan to work both in 
America and elsewhere 


Christian dynamic and purpose 


Christian Reconstruction a Life Vocation 


It is here that we reach our final and major assertion 
regarding the Christian and the war. The only revolu 
tion that can finally succeed is the Christian revolution 
itself, the spiritual renewal of the children of God. It 
draws its power from the inexhaustible resources that 
are forever replenished by God Himself. The Spirit of 
God is just as adequate to the needs of men in time of 


war as in times of peace. The demands of God for 
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spiritual re-creation are just as inescapable. The presen 
war ts @ clarion call to Christian revolution. It sum. 
mons us back to our true vocation. 

Christian revolution and Christian reconstruction are 
essentially the same thing, if we insist on their bei 
Christian. Here is a blend of revolution and re-diree. 
tion, an overturning and a new beginning of life. |, 
will find some of its manifestations in the causes and 
projects that are popularly known in student circles to, 
day as Christian reconstruction, and we may trust that 
many students will find such definite outlets for their 
urge to service. but to put this great conception in the 
setting of the highest tradition of the student Christian 
movement, let us say what it basically requires of us jp 
relation to the world revolution: 


1. We must out-contend the forces of evil as repre- 
sented in both the resurgent tribalisms of our day and 
in all other unchristian manifestations which surround 
us. This does not apply only to the war. The demands 
of the Christian faith must ever be renewed and re. 
asserted. To be a Christian is to be in the midst of a 
eternal struggle against all that is evil. Christianity isa 
religion of vigilance and positive action, ever recon 
structing where evil would seek to detroy. 

2. We must out-think not only our enemies but ou 
friends. We must know the meaning of the war and 
the revolution. We must make clear to our Allies ané 
to the fellow-citizens of our own nation the reasons we 
fight and the limitations we recognize in the method of 
war for the settlement of the basic issues involved. On 
the positive side, we must be at least as articulate in our 
understanding and assertion of the Christian faith a 
are the representatives of the sub-Christian ideologies 
on both sides of the conflict in the assertion of their be. 
liefs. What does it really mean to be a Christian? 

3. We must ont-live all the aroused fanatics of 
pseudo-religions who are prepared to give themselves 
without reservation to the causes in which they believe 
Only as we live with Christian intensity, in loyalty and 
sacrifice, can we reveal that the Christian faith can k 
revolutionary and re-creative in the lives of men. Only 
by selfless commitment to Christ will we have the power 
for lasting reconstruction. The ultimate requiremef 
for opening doors of Christian vocation is loyalty. 

4. We must out-love even the most praise-worthy 
humanist. We must show the dynamic and power of 
human brotherhood and Christian fellowship whid 
spring from the love and worship of God. If Christian 
reconstruction is no more deeply grounded than he 
manist fellow-feeling, it is not what we ought to mea 
by Christian reconstruction, and it will lack the divin 
Our Christiat 
love must be rooted in God the Father and find it 
visible expression in a full-orbed ministry of spiritual 
and physical renewal for His children around the world 


capacity to renew the spirits of men. 


Consider the horizons of reconstruction which could & 
, ow — . ' 
opened by this conception of Christian revolution: 
5. We must out-unite the forces which are relying # 


{ Refer to page 142 ) 
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=“""Whom «@ Dream Possessed” 


being 

direc. A Student's Vocational Decision in Wartime 

2 2 

S and | JOHN OLIVER NELSON 

es to- 

t that * 

their 

rs tte (AREER plans by the million these days are being defense industry will doubtless be over-plentiful, what- 

ristian |}, , rE eet erg rs othe, Suen 5 

us laid away quietly until bettes times. A high school Vic- ever happens: thousands of “accelerated” engineers, for 
tory Corps leader, busy training fighters, spot-welders, example, may find themselves a drug on the market. 
and radio technicians, was asked what these thousands At the same time, workers trained in social science, 

repre-} will be doing ten years from now: “Frankly,” he personnel, recreation leadership, psychiatry, and reha- 

y and} shrugged, “that’s not our concern.” Many college stu- biltation of delinquents seem to be on the threshold of 

round} dents—except the technicians—share this vagueness huge demands after the war. As government assumes 

mands} At least four reasons account for this tentativeness. ever-increasing direction over everyday life, men and 

nd te-} The actual process of war is preeminent these days, women trained in law, tax accountancy, and diplomacy 

of an} and it drowns out talk of life vocations. Again, the seem likely to fit the growing pattern. If the new 

ty isa} post-war economic picture is a “clouded crystal ball,” internationalism now widely discussed does eventuate, 

recon-} for all of us are hazy about what fields will need new specialists in modern languages and foreign trade doubt- 
workers, and what fields will be overrun as soon as there less will be at a premium. In contrast, most of the pro- 

ut our} is peace. A third reason is one which is not, of course, fessions face unknown conditions ahead. “Business,” 

ar and} conditioned by the war: “I simply can’t decide what the great American student choice, is seen only through 

es andj I’m cut out for...” A fourth impediment to career a glass darkly. 

ons we} decision is that chronically wistful one: “I know what 

hod off I am equipped to do, and I profoundly enjoy that What You'll be vs. What You'll Do 


d. Onf work—but there’s no opening, they say.” 

in ou} To be sure, we can generalize briefly about the voca- 
aith af tional world ahead without going beyond the obvious. 
logis} Technical workers trained for armed service or for 


A certain blessing in this situation is that circum- 
stances today demand our decison as to what kind of 
person we plan to be, rather than merely what job we 
want to tackle. Temporarily hindered from choosing 





eir be what we shall do, we find it imperative to choose what 
i 3 we shall be. 
hes olf | A student planning to be a lawyer may have to make 
nselves | He Whom a Dream Hath Possessed the decision whether he will become an alibi-fixer for 
= | He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no criminals or a fearless advocate of social justice: as a 
more of doubting, lawyer he may be either. A girl choosing to be a sec- 
can be | , retary may be called on to decide between work in the 
. Only | For mist and the blowing of winds and the mouth- svelte anteroom of a useless vice-president, and work 
di | mg of words he scorns; in the office of a council of social agencies. Medical 
rhe | Not the sinuous speech he hears but a knightly students have tite always faced directly their choice 
"7 shantine between becoming successful, selfish, scientifically im- 
worthy} | peccable specialists, or becoming primarily servants of 
wer \. And never comes darkness down, vet he greeteth human need. Job choices made on the basis of “What 
) whic | a million morns. . . shall I do,” run the risk of leaving unanswered the far 
eo | He whom a dream hath possessed treads the im- sane, basic anna A “What shall I be? — 
5 an | palpable marches, As Christians deeply concerned with our world’s life, 
» divine | F , we may well realize that today our “be” is much more 
» GW, | from the dust of a day's long road he leads to a vital than our mere “do.” The fundamental motiva- 
mie | laughing star, tion of human lives has been sharply high-lighted by 
virial And the ruin of worlds that fall he views from the war. We have discovered that personal integrity 
* world | eternal arches. is the rarest and most essential of all war commodities— 
) wry | | | in political life, in foreign diplomacy (as, for example, 
- | | And rides God's battlefield in a flashing and in Northern Africa), in officer material among men, 
> golden car. and even in the problem of factory absenteeism. We 
lying $ Shaemas O’Sheel. are beginning to realize that education has aimed too 
exclusively at what students are to do, leaving them 
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Syra se fnot 


“Our time poignantly needs students who look at life whole.” 


without guidance as to what they may be within them- 
selves 

[his means that our veneration needs more than 
anything else students who determine to be followers 
of Christ—whatever else their lives involve. Absolutely 
nothing in the war situation today should keep a stu 
dent from making that choice, with an abandon, a di 
rectness, and a perspective which were impossible a 
What I shall Le 


however, dim tl 


year ago God willing !—is still my 


own choice, e vocational horizon may be 


What Field Needs Me? 


looking further, we find that scientific vocational 
“Closed for the 


Duration,” over many areas of its usual concern simply 


guidance has had to hang the sign, 


because its philosophy has lacked depth. Much voca 


tional counsel has consisted of two steps, both above 


reproach scientifically: discover an aptitude through 


tests and interviews, then discover an opening in the 


~ 


job market—“plugging in” the aptitude there to make 


the circuit complete ! 


1 


Such procedure in vocational choice appily not uni- 


disregards the fact that the most 


versal satisfied, 


creative workers we know anything about are people 
who feel that there is a desperate need for what they 


are doing. Lord Morley used to advise young people 


to attach themselves, for the 


preatest happine Ss, to some 


great but unpopular cause. The formula has suc 


ceeded too often to permit doubt of its truth. Careers 
followed out on that basis, “the need of a world of men 


for me”’ do not fit the neat 


statistics of 


occupational 


demand and supply 
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What jobs—now and for all our lifetime —Tepresens 
such need? Are they overcrowded? Do they Provide 
“a decent living”? 

The answer is that this generation can never Supply 
enough able young people to meet minimum needs jn 
creative fields which demand pioneers. Social group 
work or social case work, Boy or Girl Scouting, YMCA 
and YWCA services, probation and parole SUPETVision 
medical service in the hinterlands—these fields wil 
probably never have enough creative, “self-starter” 
The Church, parent of 
the whole social movement, is so short of 


workers during this century. 
Ministers 
missionaries, and parish workers, that even vacancies 
will probably not be filled in our generation—myq 
less, new needed work undertaken. 

In the face of such demands, career decisions seem 
shallow when reached on the mere basis of “what | 
happen to like,” 


“what my family hopes I’ll do,” 


Or 
“what offers a good steady income.” 


This hour asks 
above all things, for young people who see a need 
towering before them, and give themselves completely 
to its imperative. Whatever the job choice, “he whom 
a dream hath possessed” chooses his life work with 
far more perspective than the person who buries his 
talent cautiously in one narrow slot left open by the cur. 
rent job market. 


The Reformation ‘*Vocatio” 


The most difficult step of all in approaching voca- 
tional choice these days is to regard our calling in mos 
instances as “a holy calling’’—especially if it is some 
apparently prosaic work such as scientific agriculture 
or cost accounting. Yet through the ages the salva 
tion—literally—of many Christians has been ther 
realization that God’s will is somehow involved in their 
life work decision 

This whole consciousness of fitting into “God’s plan” 

naive to the non-theist—was the central dynamic, par- 
ticularly, of the Reformation. It is vocation—the Latin 
“vocatio” Whether 
it took historically the form of Calvanist predestination, 


-in a specifically Christian sense. 
Lutheran assurance, Quaker inner light, or the mere 
evangelical consciousness of grace, this certainty that 
God is at work in human lives has been the mainspring 
of Protestantism. It proclaims that the secluded life 
monk, hermit, priest, or nun—ts ne 
whit more pleasing to the Almighty than the career 
of cobbler or butcher or digger. 


of “the religious”’ 


Today this sense of participating in a divine scheme 
of things seems to be again restricted—in popular think 
ing—to people in church vocations: a grotesque distof- 
tion of the whole concept. Rather, I may be sure that 
if my career is chosen with sincere prayer and specifi 
Christian concern, and followed with constant stewaft- 
ship, it is in a real sense “God’s plan for my life 
Against the too common claim that any sort of caret 
choice is futile, let us declare that our time poignantl 
needs students who look at life whole and pledge thert 
selves to the biggest task God sets before them. 
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Future Job 


Critical days present 
challenging opportunities 


these students say 


4 SYMPOSIUM 


Medicine: Skill for Compassion 


When as a student of medicine | look to the prospect 
of opportunity for service in postwar days, the chal- 


lenge is almost overwhelming. Out of a war-torn 


Europe will come thousands of wounded, shocked, and 
undernourished men, whose hope for moral rehabilita- 
tion rests largely on physical rehabilitation. These men 


must be cared for with utmost skill, and improved 


public health programs in homes and cities must assure 
their continued health. 

Another factor: the chaos of European events has 
practically obliterated the European medical student. 
Therefore young medics from the United States will 
have to undertake responsibility for helping to establish 
conditions of health and hygiene in cities that lie crum- 
bled in bomb ruins, their water supplies polluted, their 
supply lines severed 

No less important will be the 


medical missionary 
feld. In countries such as Africa and China there will 
still remain the challenge of vast numbers of human 
beings whose s« paration from civilization has kept them 
from enjoying the advances of progressive science and 


whose lives are unnecessarily harried by disease and 
leath 


lhe field is vast. The Christian impetus toward each 


phase is so strong that it puts the Christian medical 
student in the position of being torn between a great 


number of opportunities. But whether it be in research, 


in missionary service, in rehabilitory efforts here in 
\merica or abroad, the student doctor of today looks 
lorward to a maximum opportunity for useful service 

the establishment of a healthy and happy Christian 


Hucu CHAPLIN, JR 
Princeton, '44 
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Jobs, too, call for testing. 


Physical Education: Re-creation 
through Recreation 


In the field of health and physical education, the pres- 
ent crisis has uncovered challenging opportunities and 
new imperatives. We who are preparing to teach this 
subject are slowly realizing its adaptability to many 
fields. 

The circle of opportunity has widened to include 
settlement house programs for the ‘Eight-Hour-Day 
Orphans” ; trained leaders will be needed for programs 
for growing girls and boys, and for the new recreational 
hours. Moreover, we can offer our practical experience 
to the newer organizations such as the USO. Whatever 
the form our work may take, it is excellent prepara- 
tion for postwar reconstruction. 

Physical education can give to psychologically de- 
pleted peoples the skills needed for readjustment from 
fear to courage, from despair to hope, insecurity to 
security. We can help them find ways of using minds 
and hands in a satisfying way. 

Thus one can see that health and physical education 
is no incidental task but a fundamental of living, re- 
quiring effort. Whether as administrative 
school teachers, or community workers, we 


sincere 
workers, 
can help build up a human race, tying in our efforts with 


] 
| 


he spiritual and intellectual elements of life. 


+ 


t 


CARMELLA GONNELLA 
University of Pennsylvania, °43 








Soldier’s Wife: Partnership 
in Perspective 


As an army wife, my first duty will be to my hus- 
band—to make a home under the most difficult condi- 
tions. A contented man is a better leader of other men. 
I must enter into post activities and still find time to 
support worthy civilian enterprises. It is important 
that some time be left for the cultural things which 
can so easily be neglected in emergency times. 
what for me then? 
I shall work at some essential job which will give me 


If my husband is sent overseas 


a feeling of doing my part, too. Writing to friends in 
the service will be my responsibility also. Letters give 
them a contact with the outside world and add to their 
faith in what they are fighting for. 

The biggest and most important job for me, as a wife 
at home, is to give serious thought to the problems cre 
ated by the war and to those which may arise from the 
peace. I may be able to view the situation more ob 
jectively than those who are so immediately concerned 
with winning the war, and who can take little time out 
from battle to think about the “hows” and “should be’s” 
of peace. I must stabilize myself to help the world act 
sanely when the fighting is done. We on the home front 
must plan to act when the armies are through. Victory 
comes first, but as essential as winning the war is gain- 
ing a just and lasting peace for the world. 


BERYL GAIGE 
Michigan State, °43 


Journalism: For Responsibility in the 
Postwar World 


If a lasting peace is to become more than a dream, 
a truly United Nations must become a reality. A world 
federation, sacrificing nationalism to world brotherhood, 
is faced with the great task of achieving unity among 
peoples of diverse languages and cultures. The jour- 
nalist of the post-war period will play an important 
part in achieving this unity and in making close inter- 
national cooperation possible. 

The journalist must rise above petty partisanship and 
circulation-seeking sensationalism, if he is to be of 
worth to society in the post-war world. Prejudices 
against nations are based largely on misunderstanding 
and inability to pierce language barriers. Therefore the 
Well-versed in the 


cultural heritage of his nation, he will be above provin- 


new journalist will be a specialist 


cial intolerances ; he will serve as a servant and ambassa 
dor of his people, explaining their activities and sharing 
their thoughts with their international neighbors. He 
will interpret new trends and new thoughts so that 
world federation may become an efficient and practical 
form of government 

Thus, the post-war world will bring to the journalist 
responsibilities and opportunities as great as those en- 
trusted to any national leader. 


WarreEN W. Harer, JR. 
New York University, ’44 
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The Ministry: Keys of the Kingdom 


Why should there be ministers at all? The question 
startles one at first, not because it shocks us into think- 
ing about a venerable institution we have always taken 
for granted, but because there is something ominously 
familiar in its tone. 

The war has made us see that there is no freedom in 
spiritual and creative areas, without responsibility to 
God and to the community of men. The prospective 
minister in these days must not only face that responsi- 
bility squarely but he must defend his choice of voca- 
tion before a jury of his peers. What values justify 
the ministry taking a position today alongside doctors 
and engineers as one of the only deferred occupations 
for students ¢ 

We must seek the answer in the deepest needs of 
war-torn lives—needs attested on one side by the in- 
satiable thirst of army and navy for chaplains, on the 
other by the often feeble efforts of civilians to express, 
if only in a first-aid class, their desire to be a construc- 
tive part of a movement larger than themselves. On 
the minister lies the great responsibility of bringing 
meaning into groping lives. To the soldier he brings 
or strengthens the faith through which men rise above 
the tearing emotions of conflict to the Christ who has 
overcome the world. Girded in that faith, the soldier 
may come out of this war in determined love, not hate, 
prepared to build a new world, and not destroy. 

To the home front in war and beyond, the minister 
brings the faith in which we see the meaning and deter- 
mine the direction of our activity. Through faith he 
stimulates the seeds of that very creative freedom re- 
sponsible to God and our fellow men which be the 
leaven if ever democratic culture and community are to 
rise again. 

CuarvLes C. WeEs1 
Union Theological Seminary, '4 


Social Work: Practical Devotion 
to People 


The challenge and design of social work is to pre 
vent as well as reduce human waste and wreckage. In 
this realization that people and our pattern of social liv- 
ing, ever changing, need help and guidance, social work 
makes a significant contribution. 

War is a disrupter of homes, a dispeller of the whole- 
some influences by which children chart their lives. It 
accentuates old social weaknesses and creates new ones. 
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Detense industries and army camps have mushroomed 
in ill-equipped places. The results are housing shortages, 
lack of home supervision, need for recreation, and lack 
of school facilities which strike at the very roots of 
democracy. Juvenile delinquency, prostitution, and il- 
legitimacy are rising. To counteract all these forces, 
psychological needs of adults and youth must be met, 
keeping life as normal as possible. 

That is the challenge! These are, the opportunities 
which become multiple for me, as I face an embittered 
and strangled world with a zealous desire to make 
Christianity practical. Here as in no other vocation | 
feel there lies for me the opportunity to gain a basic 
understanding of people, as I work side by side with 
them in problem situations. I can give them present 
relief, and I can give them a background for building 
a society based on respect, mutual cooperation, and 
understanding. 

In the vocation of social work I find constructive 
Christian outlet for my life. 

Betty W1rRTH 
Michigan State, °43 


Nursing: “‘Live and Help Live”’ 


Choosing a vocation, or carrying forward plans for 
a chosen vocation, need not be changed during wartime. 
The plans may have to be altered or the work post- 
poned, but they should not be given up. It is important 
that we continue our training in preparation for the 
postwar world. 

I’m planning to do missionary work in a foreign field. 
My major is home economics with a teacher’s certificate 
included. After graduation I’m going into Nurse’s 
Training at Johns Hopkins. 

After the war, there is going to be a great need for 
trained persons to help in the feeding, teaching, and 
healing of the broken people in Europe and Asia, and 
even in America. Only after their physical needs have 
heen met can we ever expect to meet their spiritual 
needs, 

If the war continues over a long period, I can use 
my training in the United States. The sharecroppers in 
the south, the coal miners in the north, the Japanese 
Americans in the relocation centers, the farmers in the 
west, and the factory workers living in the slums of 
our big cities need to be taught and helped to build 


| 


healthy bodies on small budgets. 
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As was shown in the examination of the boys for the 
army, the American people as a whole are considerably 
undernourished. Now with rationing in effect, it is 
more important than ever that diets be planned to meet 
the nutritional needs of the body. To this end, preserva- 
tion of food is going to be increasingly important. Peo- 
ple must learn to plan for quality and not for quantity. 
Conservation of old clothes at home will be essential. 

The need for missionary work here and in Europe 
and Asia is limitless. An important item in securing a 
new world organization and a just peace will depend 
on guidance and help given to the people all over the 
world in reconstructing their lives, physically and 
spiritually. We must do more than live and let live— 
we must live and help live. “Only by losing your life, 
shall ye save it.” 

TERRY VICKERS 
University of West Virginia, ’44 


Business: For Social Well-being 


The founder of a large undergraduate business school 
urged that the school teach the students “the immorality 
and practical inexpediency of seeking to acquire wealth 
by winning it from another rather than by earning it 
through some sort of service to his fellow men.” 
Which is to say that the desire of any business man to 
achieve personal economic gain should be accompanied 
with the desire to contribute to social betterment. 

Adam Smith, most noted of early English economists, 
had a simpler view of the role of business. He made 
the famous statement that a business man who seeks 
his own economic advancement “is led by an invisible 
hand to promote an end which was no part of his 
intention.” The “end” is the economic well-being of the 
community. If Smith is right, the motive urged in 
our first paragraph seems to take care of itself— 
“Make money, and you will do the community good.” 

3ut Adam Smith’s statement has not borne too well 
the test of the history of capitalism. Smith’s “invisible 
hand” has been invisible indeed. Social betterment has 
not resulted when the business man has sold worthless 
products or when a manufacturer has fattened on de- 
ceptive claims. When such business men avoid the 
“invisible hand” a rash of social ills attend their shirk- 
ing of social responsibility. 

But it is true that the business man who is always 
attempting to give his customers better goods and ser- 
vices than they can get elsewhere, who makes no false 
claims concerning his product, who is interested in 
social welfare as well as profit, is performing a valuable 
social service which tends to raise the prevailing stand- 
He provides both for others and for 
himself the economic background for “abundant liv- 
ing.” In wartime we are realizing that in postwar 
days business cannot progress unless the whole lot of 
mankind progresses with it. 


ards of living. 


FREDERICK L. SAppy 
University of Pennsylvania, 44 
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Waues 


At Worship 


RAY GIBBONS 


, , : : 
Pasto oT thre ky Si Church of Ciirist 


j j 
(Congregational Vorthampton 


. 


S°HBEP, two, three, four, Hep.” The voice of the 
platoon leader rings out above the swish of skirts and 
the diffused thud of a hundred feet, as a platoon of 
young women, in the smart attire of the Navy, swings 
up the Main Street of Northampton toward the First 
Church. “Column right, march! Company, halt! 
Quickly and without confusion 
the columns file through the three front entrances of the 
brown stone church. Here once the mighty Jonathan 
Edwards preached, and today the eyes of his statue at 


the right wall of the Church seem to look down in mild 


.. . Proceed in files.” 


astonishment as platoon upon platoon, company upon 
company, file into the Church and fill the pews from 
first to last. From the great rear balcony the choir of 
fifty “Waves” look down upon a sea of blue sprin- 
becomes 


kled with white-caps. The restless “sea” 


quiet. The Chaplain and the visiting clergymen enter 
the pulpit, and seven hundred worshippers rise to sing 


the opening hymn. 


They Like “Station Service” 


This is not a special Sunday nor an unusual occasion. 
It is the regular “station service” of the Naval Reserve 
Midshipmen’s School (WR 

Attendance at some Sunday morning service is not 
an option. It is required. Worship is as much a part of 
the naval training as the classroom work or the Cap 
tain’s inspection. “Shore leave” may be obtained from 
Saturday afternoon to Sunday evening usually, but for 
those girls who stay in Northampton Saturday night 


the “shore leave” begins after the Sunday morning 
service. 


As the 


worship, I have tried to take a few 


minister of the Church in which the girls 
: “soundings” to se¢ 
what the girls think of their compulsory worship. | 
amazed at the 


have been enthusiastic response of 


More 


to sing in the choir than can be trained, 


those attending the station service. girls want 

even though 

the rehearsal time is taken from their precious “lib- 

erty.” So many girls want to take a turn in ushering 

that it has been necessary to rotate ushers, 
But the 


proof of genuine interest has been thi 


having a 


new group each Sunday. most convincing 


request of the 
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girls for an offering. There was no offering in the 


service of worship as first planned. There was no par- 
ticular need for money since the use of the building 
was given by the Church as its contribution to the war 
effort, and the weekly calendars were mimeographed 
at little expense. But after the first month the girls 
petitioned the Chaplain to include an offering because 
they felt it was an essential part of real worship. Note 
this: all Churchmen who think of the offering as a 
“collection” ; the Waves did not need an offering for the 
money obtained and yet they needed it as a symbol of 
self-dedication, so they asked that it be introduced into 
the service. Now they have a part in worthy causes, 
contributing good-sized sums to the Northampton Com- 
munity Chest, War Prisoner work, the relief projects 
of the Federal Council of Churches, and the World 
Student Service Fund 

One reason for this wholehearted support is obviously 
the nature of the service. There is a large amount of 
congregational participation. The ten-minute sermon ts 
The Waves have heard Rein- 
\rthur Lee 
Northampton churches 


direct and challenging 
hold Niebuhr, Henry 


Kinsolving : 


Smith Leiper, and 
ministers of th 
have also been invited to preach. 

But a deeper reason lies in the reason for their enlist- 
ment. These young women know why they have chosen 


what they are doing. Some have already lost a brother 
or father and have volunteered to trv to fill that vacant 
place in the ranks. All are eager to release some able- 


bodied man for active service. This aim they have 
written into one of their marching songs, “We will free 
our navy’s men, who will free the world.” Because of 
these motivations they worship with an earnestness far 


deeper than the ordinary congregation. 
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‘Women Power Commission” 
at Oberlin 


“We call upon you to assume your 
fair share, no more, no less than is due 
from half the human race, of leader- 
in all of Amer 
This 


was Dorothy Canfield Fisher's opening 


ship in American lite 
ican life, not in a few fields only.” 


message to women students at Oberlin 
College at their recent Symposium on 
Occupations. 

Leadership in the business and pro 
fessional world is a goal for which 
women have always struggled. Even 
today discrimination against 
many 


women 
exists in fields. 
Women in liberal arts and sciences col 


occupational 


leges (such as ( berlin) are supposedly 
preparing themselves to be leaders in 
various phases of American life. What 
opportunities are open to them? How 
can they make the best uses of their 
cultural background’? These questions 
we proposed to answer in our sympo 
sium. 

Organizing such a conference in 


wartime presented special problems. 
The committee had decided not to con 
fine the symposium to a strictly war- 
time view of occupations but to attempt 
a long-range view, extending forward 
into the days of postwar reconstruc 
tion. Consequently we requested each 
of the thirty-four speakers to present 
the long view as well as the immediate 
situation. 

Sectional meetings dealt with specific 
vocations such as education, journal 


Ww rk, 


business and indus 


ism, fine arts, social scientific 


and health fields, 
try, and each 


music In group a 


al. ~ 1 
speaker described her vocation and its 
relation to the broad 


field, discussed the 


occupational 


opportunities fo 


ollege graduates with reference to 
additional training which might be 


needed, and reported the influence of 
war on that particular job. At smalle: 


round table discussions, speakers told 


= ‘ 
about the opportunities for college 


} ~ 


women in their fields, preparation and 


her -~! oat - ] 
personal qualifications required, method 
; 


ot entrance, salary expectations, and 


Opportunities tot advancement. Time 


was always provided for questions. 
The most important point established 
vas that college women should not 
sake school for work in a war in 
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*Woman’s work is never done: in many 
wartime fields, it is just beginning .. . 


dustry. Factory employers, it was said, 
actually dislike to have college women 
on assembly lines because in these posi 
tions women often manifest dissatis 
faction and discontent. But employers 
want women with AB degrees in the 
in lab- 
oratories and drafting rooms or in ad 


ministrative or 


business and personnel offices, 


executive positions. 
Many students, faced with the question 
whether to discontinue college for war 
work, were definitely assured that it 1s 
advisable to remain in college. 

Another fact emerged: that women 
with a liberal arts background are very 
much in demand. It was difficult for 
some girls to see just how their Eng 
lish and majors 


history would help 


them in the business world. But nearly 
speaker insisted on the impor- 
liberal 


every 
tance of a background, and 
stressed the strong demand for women, 
thus qualified, in business, industry, 
Further, 
many students were surprised to dis- 


journalism and other fields. 


cover that particular vocational inter 
ests, which they had believed uncon- 


nected with the war effort, could be 


highly useful to it. Majors in kinder- 
garten-primary study learned that their 
training will be the more valued and 
necessary as war production calls 
mothers of young children into the fac- 
tories. Occupations such as journal- 
ism, music, and business cannot be dis- 
continued because of the war; rather, 
it is important that people be com- 
petently trained in these fields, which 
will doubtless increase in importance 
during postwar days. 

The strongest impression created by 
the symposium was that war is creat- 
ing new opportunities for women in 
all fields. 
tions such as teaching, nursing, secre- 
tarial work and social work, are calling 


Traditional women’s voca- 


for more trained workers than ever 
before. But startling new careers in 
scientific fields, such as engineering and 
drafting, formerly taboo for women, 
are now in desperate need of qualified 
women workers. There is a breaking 
many old discriminations 


women in such occupational 


down of 
against 
fields. 


(Refer to page 134) 





Oberlin Symposium in full swing. 
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Miss Smith meets Mr. Gandhi and grandson. 


GANDHIJI—OUR CHALLENGE 


Where is the selflessness that is his equal? 
Where is the rich or poor of modern times so great? 


Who can compare with Gandhiji in loving 
Both friend and foe, both high and low of earth's humanity? 


Who can compete with him in ceaseless effort 
In ceaseless toil for justice, freedom, 
righteousness and good 
For all his people—and for all 
who, like them, suffer at the 
Hands of callous men who wield the 
demon’'s whip of modern 
Man-made-power upon the poor? 


Where are the good—the good of earth 
Taught by life to have a will to be 
As well as do whatever 
God—not man 
Requires of them and thereby 
shake a nation 
Continents, and earth itself by simple 
daily tasks courageously 
Conceived and done in love 
and unity and joy 


Where is his equal? Tell me! tell me where to search 
Among the millions of the masse: 
(scattered here and there 
Upon a globe that knows no end of suffering 
At hands of those who lust for power 
For Gandhi's counterpart. 


Has ever leader fallen without passing 
on the torch 

Of freedom’s truth and justice t me 
crude fisherman 

Who wakes to his surprise to find 
himself torch bearer 

Of a light he did not know 
he had possessed 


Oh, humble man of every clime and 
hue and station; 
Search your own soul and strive 
to know what kindling fire 
What light there be within 
which, nurtured, tended, 


notebook of pir 


Might some day like Gandiji’s 
break forth 
Upon dark places and illumine 
those who would 
And those who would not be illumined by God's truth 
CELESTINE SMITH 


Los Angeles 


* * 


THE DESERT IS MY HOME 


The desert is my home. | love its suns and sands. 


| love its vastness, centuries’ sleep; it challenges, commands. 
At night the cold stars crystallize, opalescent, clear, and free— 
| exult in their ageless eyes, their silence envelopes me. 


And this is now my home; this, the open plains 

And endless sage beneath hot suns, the sky and sudden rains. 
From golden dawn to red sunset, the desert beckons, calls 

| love its freedom, wilderness, unlimited by walls. 


And this will be my home. The desert paths I'll trod, 
For out beneath its skies and stars, | can be alone with God. 


TOKIKO INONYE 


MY CHURCH 


My church is not of marble 
With damasks hanging rare; 
It has no rich warm carpet 
On which to kneel in prayer 
Nor has it deep-toned organ 
But it’s God's house, and He is there 


Our windows are not spacious 

Or made of gold-stained glass, 
But they keep out the noises 

And let the sunlight pass. 


I've seen some churches elsewhere 
With golden candlesticks, 
Where ivy climbs great oaken doors 

And moss kiss walls of brick. 


But now each Sunday morning 
When we give to God our gloom 
We see Him much more closely 
In our church, a barrack room. 
TOKIKO INONYE $ 
1 9th Grade, Butte High Schoo 


Rivers, Arizona 


* * 


INDIFFERENCE 


When Jesus came to Golgotha they hanged him on a tree, 

They drove great nails through hands and feet, and made a Calvary 

They crowned him with a crown of thorns, red were his wound 
and deep, 

For those were crude and cruel days, and human flesh was cheap 


When Jesus came to Birmingham, they simply passed him by, 
They never hurt a hair of him, they only let him die 

For men had grown more tender, and they would not give him pain 
They only just passed down the street, and left him in the rain. 


Still Jesus cried, “Forgive them for they know not what they do, 
And still it rained the winter rain that drenched him through an 
through; 


The crowds went home and left the streets without a soul to se 
And Jesus crouched against a wall and cried for Calvary. 


A STUDDERT-KENNEDY 
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WITNESS IDEALS 
| know the confusion Some are strange young men 
Of the lid on an eye, Who face the earth with eyes 
The hands half parted Luminous and mystical 
And the long goodbye And starry with surprise, 
The second for dying Who shoulder the load alone 
And the fresh green hope And walk and smile a tears 
That blew like a sapling Who carry heart-hope with them 
On a windy slope. Down the fleeting years, 
And the year’s full harvest Their dream, a flaming banner, 
Of the seeds of the past, It blows against the sky, 
The lodging, the temple Sets fire in another heart, 
And the silence at last. And burns on though they die. 
—BURTON FRYE 
Miami University, '43 
+ 7 
ALTERNATIVE SOLID SHADOWS 
Herein the vacuum Solid 
between life and death, Are the shadows 
waiting for one or the other 
pon a, itself Mind cast upon the soul 
and be killed or captured; In presence of a midnight gloom 
here on the stretch of sand, At noon. 
in the thick of wild grass, 
behind the unknown tree 
is one or the other. 
Which shall it be? 
LEE RICHARD HAYMAN 
Cleveland College, '43 
* * 
SILENCE 
| sat and left my thoughts with God 
For one brief moment of release, 
A sudden stillness filled my heart, 
And then there came an inner peace 
That reached beyond the solemn sound 
Of waves that washed in steady beat; 
The hills were carved against the sky, 
White-ribboned mist stretched at their feet 
Or rose in drifting smoke upon 
Brushed silver lakes; and every tree 
Had stopped to listen to the birds 
Who chirped their morning melody. 
My eyes were silent worshippers 
Upon the making of the day 
That for a moment seemed to pause, 
As if the world had stopped to pray. 
| saw that hills would yet remain 
When battles tore the world below, 
That peace was always here for those 
Who had a God toward whom to grow 
| felt a warm and living hand 
Within a tangled world of thought 
felt a life renewed by God 
Within the peace that silence brought. 
HELEN MESERVE 
Wellesley 
APRIL, i943 


CADET’S PRAYER 


O God, our Father, Thou Searcher of men’s hearts, help us to 
draw near to Thee in sincerity and truth. May our religion be filled 
with gladness and may our worship of Thee be natural. 

Strengthen and increase our admiration for honest dealing and 
clean thinking, and suffer not our hatred of hypocrisy and pretense 
ever to diminish. Encourage us in our endeavor to live above the 
common level of life. Make us to choose the harder right instead of 
the easier wrong, and never to be content with a half truth when 
the whole can . won. Endow us with courage that is born of 
loyaly to all that is noble and worthy, thet scorns to compromise 
with vice and injustice and knows no fear when truth and right 
are in jeopardy. Guard us against flippancy and irreverence in the 
sacred things of life. Grant us new ties of frienshsip and new oppor- 
tunities of service. Kindle our hearts in fellowship with those of a 
cheerful countenance, and soften our hearts with sympathy for those 
who sorrow and suffer. May we find genuine pleasure in clean 
and wholesome mirth and feel inherent disgust for all coarse-minded 
humor. Help us, in our work and in our play, to keep ourselves 
physically strong, mentally awake and morally straight, that we may 
better maintain the honor of the Corps untarnished and unsullied 
and acquit ourselves like men in our effort to realize the ideals of 
West Point in doing our duty to Thee and to our Country. All of 
which we ask in the name of the Great Friend and Master of men. 

Amen. 

(CADET CHAPEL, WEST POINT) 


* * 


MIDSHIPMAN'S PRAYER 


Almighty Father, whose way is in the sea, whose paths are in the 
great waters, whose command is over all and whose love never 
faileth: Let me be aware of Thy presence and obedient to Thy will. 
Keep me true to my best self, guarding me against dishonesty, in pur- 
pose and in deed, and helping me so to live, that | can stand un- 
ashamed and unefraid before my shipmates, my loved ones, and Thee. 
Protect those in whose love | live. Give me the will to do the work 
of a man, and to accept my share of responsibilities with a stron 
heart, and a cheerful mind. Make me considerate of those intruste 
to my leadership, and faithful to the duties my country has intrusted 
to me. Let my uniform remind me daily of the traditions of the Service 
of which | am a part. If | am inclined to doubt, steady my faith; if 
| am tempted, make me strong to resist; if | should miss the mark, give 
me courage to try again. Guide me with the light of truth, and keep 
before me the life of Him by whose example and help | trust to 
obtain the answer to my prayer, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


(CADET CHAPEL—ANNAPOLIS) 


* * 


A STUDENT'S PRAYER 


Our Father, in confusion and bewilderment and in humble recog- 
nition of our human weakness, we turn to thee. 


We ask thee to strengthen and preserve in us an undying faith 
in thee, and in the ultimate good in al! men—everywhere. A faith 
that when this holocaust is done, we may build anew—ea world in 
which men are free to work and play, speak and sing and worship. 


We ask that we may have the strength—physical and spiritual— 
to conduct ourselves as rational men and women; calm, deliberate, 
and determined. That we may face our task with the sobriety becom- 
ing of the human dignity in which we believe. 


We ask that our energies may be preserved and that our con- 
sciousness and spirit may be uncrushed by all that lies before us, 
so that when the final victory has been won, and the firing has 
ceased, we will not selfishly withdraw ourselves to our long hoped 
for comfort, but will as willingly take up the struggle for a just and 
lasting peace as we now willingly take up the prosecution of a 
cause we pray is just..—Amen. 


Prayer offered by a student in War Convocation, 
University of Illinois) 








A Reading List for 
Christians Chacsing a Career 


By John Oliver Nelson 


PLANNING Your LIFE For the Healing of the Nations, by 
They Dared To Live, by Robert Mer Van Dusen. Vivid travel 
rill Bartlett. Modern lives devoted glimpses of missionaries at work in 
to service. (Association Press 1937, the field. (Friendship 1940, 60c). 
The Christian Alternative to World 
Chaos, by Luman Jay Shafer. The 
Christian social world-view focused 


Henry P. 


$1.25). 
Creative Pioneers, by Sherwood Eddy 
and Kirby 


make your life count in needy social, 


Page. \ challenge to 
on modern problems of peace and 
organization. (Round Table 1940, 
$2.00) 


political and religious areas of mod- 


ern life. (Association Press 1937, 


50c). Directors of Religious Education, by 
Finding My Place, by Mary E. Mox- Otto Mayer and Marcelle A. Boren. 
cey. An outlook finder for girls. Charted survey of needs, training, 


(Abingdon, $1.50) 
Youth's Work in the New World, by 
T. Otto Nall. 


professions. 


duties, salaries, and opportunities in 

this profession. (International Coun- 

Interviews with lead- cil of Religious Education 1939, 45c). 

ers in ( Association 
Press 1935, $1.75). 

A Philosophy of Life That Works, by 
Walter H. Judd, M.D. A glimpse 
of what makes people want to serve. 
(Student Volunteer 1932, 10c). 


YMCA, YWCA, 

WorK 

Professional Opportunities in the 
YMCA. Pamphlet pointers in this 
field. (Association Press, 10c). 


SERVICE —THROUGH 
SCOUTING, SOCIAI 


THe Wor-p or jogs 

Fields of Work for Women, by Miriam 
Simons Leuck. Survey of dozens of 
fields. (Appleton 1938, $2.75) 

Choosing Your Life Work, by William 


Rosengarten. 


Work With Younger Girls, Business 
Girls, Industrial Girls. The YWCA 
(YWCA National 


Lexington 


secretary's 10b. 
Board, 600 
m ae GG 


Comprises a vast va The Profession of Scout 


\venue, 
three pamphlets, gratis). 
Exe utive. 


riety of careers and motives. (Mc The big job of professional Scouter. 


Graw 1936, $2.50) (Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Vocational Interest Blanks by FE. K. Avenue, N. Y. C., gratis) 
Strong. The most widely used text Social Work as a Profession, by FE. L. 
to discover aptitudes for various Brown. Opportunities, training, etc 
jobs. It is usually wisest to take th for this field. (Russell Sage 1938 
test under guidance of a school ofh 75) 
cial. One test for men; another 
for women Stanford University, DEVOTIONAL Books 
Calif., 10c ; : . 
yp lit., I Te , - Prayer, by George A. Buttrick. Fresh 
ocational Trends, a monthly maga ' , . 
*¢ : eve ee renewals of old values \bing 
zine, September to June Concis¢ ' $775) 
‘ . bf. 
news about current job fields, analy 
, , 1 Book of Prayers for Students 
ses orf various occupations, with ;, P ° 
1: — es - For personal or group use. ( Associa 
hints of fresh opportunities. (1700 1 12 
— “ os tion Press, $1.20) 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


$2.50 vearlv). [he Meaning of Prayer, by Harry 


Classic series of 


SERVICE THROUGH THE MINISTRY laily readings. (Association Press 
MISSIONS, OR PARISH WorK $1.35) 

The Minister's Job. by Albert W. Religious Living, by Georgia Harkness 
Palmer \ seminary president Challenging concepts of modern 
writes practically, giving a self- Christian life (Association Press, 
checking list for young men evaluat SUC ) 
ing their aptitude for the work, The Imitation of Christ. by Thomas a 
Mis. Palmer adds a chapter on re- Kempis. In this mediaeval classic 
sponsibilities of the minister’s wife 1 disciplined mystic describes his ex 
(Willett 1937, $1.50). perience. (Grosset, 50c.) 
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WOMAN POWER 
(From page 131) 

The importance of summer work and 
its invaluable experience was empha- 
Few of the speakers ad- 
vocated that women take an accelerated 


sized vividly 


program; rather, the consensus seemed 
to be that summers should be Spent in 
laboratories for important practical ex- 
perience. Six students participated in qa 
panel discussion of the jobs which they 
held last summer in laboratories, social 
service agencies, civil services, hospi- 
tals, defense factories, and ordinary 
civilian occupations. This panel illus- 
trated the fact that college women now 
can find practical summer work in their 
particular field of interest and at the 
same time contribute directly to the 
war effort 

Of course, questions about entering 
the WAAC, the WAVES, and the 
SPARS came up. Authoritative speak- 
ers urged us to finish college before 
entering these services. The need for 
well-rounded individuals was stressed 
with the idea that specialized training 
could be supplied later within the 
ranks 

This wartime symposium was of in- 
estimable value, for never was it more 
important to secure first-hand facts and 
to plan a career intelligently. 


JEAN WHITEHEAD, '44 
Mary K. Daror, ’44 


* 
Literature for Trainees 


The War Emergency Council is pre- 
paring for publication a series of little 


pamphlets for free distribution to 
trainees. The first of these booklets 
is to be /t is the Christian Faith... 
by John C. Bennett. The content com- 


prises the now famous series of 
“peints” in the Hazen book, Christian- 


wy and Our W orld. 


* 


Brush the Cobwebs 


Plant flowers in the soul’s front yard, 
Set out new shade and blossom trees, 


\n’ let the soul once froze an’ hard, 
Sprout crocuses of new idees 
Yes, clean yer house, an’ clean yer 


shed, 
\n’ clean yer barn in ev'ry part; 
But brush the cobwebs from yer head, 
\n’ sweep the snow banks from yer 
heart. 
Sam Walter Foss 
in The Optimist’s Good Mormmg. 
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Cl Summer L rectory 


Compiled by FERN BABCOCK 


For a Creative and Productive 
Summer - 


For a summer guaranteed to give 
direction and meaning to your life, 
spend the first part of June (if you 
are free of army and navy commit- 
ments) in a summer conference of the 
Student YWCA and YMCA and de- 
vote the rest of the summer to work- 
Hundreds 
of students and recent graduates re- 


ing in a summer project. 


member these two experiences as the 
ones in which the foundation stones of 
their present life philosophy were laid. 


The Summer Conferences 


The values of the Student YWCA 
and YMCA summer conferences are 
so great to individuals, to the Associa- 
tion program, to education and to re- 
ligion, that they are to be continued 
this summer, despite wartime difficu- 
ties. These conferences provide oppor- 
tunity for growth in Christian faith, 
to see God’s way for personal, campus 
and community relationships, and to 
explore more effective methods of de- 
veloping the Association program 
\s we go to press, the following con- 
ferences have been announced: 


New England: Camp O-At-Ka, East 
Sebago, Maine. May 3l-June 6. 

New York State Silver Bay, on 
Lake George, N. Y. June 6-12. 

Viddle Camp Kanesatake, 
Spruce Creek, Pa. June 2-9. 


= 


Atlantic. 


South: Talladega College, Talladega, 
\la June 4-11. Blue 
N.C. June 9-16 

Central: Lake 
June 4-11. 

Southwest: Hollister, 


28-June 6 


Ridge, 


Geneva, Wisconsin. 


Missouri. May 
‘ocky Mountain estes 
rado. June 12-19 
Pacific Northwe sf Seabeck, Wash 


ington. June 12-20. 


Par k. ( ( lo 


Leadership Training 


i lew Y or k 


(Sy 


School, 
National Intercol- 
egiate Christian Council) July 7-Au- 


Presidents 
onsored by the 


‘PRIL, 19483 


gust 14. Study courses in the Chris- 
tian faith and methods of Student 
Christian Association leadership. Cost, 
$80.00. Four hours credit through 
Columbia University. (Write: Elea- 
nor French, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.) 


Estes Park SCA Leadership Semi- 
nar. June 15-August 30. Students 
work eight hours per day on the staff 
of the YMCA Camp and participate 
in three leadership training seminars 
per week. Registration fee: $5.00. 
Students earn $1.00 per day and main- 
tenance. (Write: Carroll M. Moon, 
119 East 9th St., Topeka, Kansas.) 


Student Secretaries. 
Course for 


A Training 
Professional leaders of 
Student Christian Associations. Union 
Theological Seminary. July 7-August 
29. Tuition, $12.50. One hour credit. 
(Write: Harrison S. Elliott, 3041 
Broadway, New York, New York.) 


Social Service 


New York Summer Service Group, 
sponsored by the NICC, June 24- 
\ugust 11. For twenty-five years this 
group has given students an introduc- 
tion to community service and construc- 
Members of the 
group spend thirty hours per week 
working in settlement houses, YWCAs, 
YMCAs, or _ institutional churches. 
They meet three times a week to hear 
New York’s community leaders and 
to visit interesting parts of the city. 
Laurence T. 


tive social change. 


Hosie, director of the 
group is director of New York’s Labor 
Temple. Cost, $25.00—$200.00 de- 
pending upon arrangements with social 
(Write: Laurence T. Hosie, 
Avenue, New York, 


agencies, 
600 Lexington 
New York.) 

St. Louis Community Laboratory 
sponsored by the Southwest and 
Mountain Student Christian 
\ssociations. June 20-July 30. Stu- 


Rocky 


dents work in community agencies and 
study the social and economic life of 
Cost, $25.00. (Write: Miss 
limmie Woodward, 1411 Locust, St. 
Louis. Mo.) 


the city. 


Agriculture, Industry, 
Community 


Sponsored by the National Student 
Council, YWCA. June 18-August 30. 
In ten industrial centers throughout 
the United States, students will hold 
regular jobs in factories, shops, offices 
or community agencies. They will live 
on the wages they receive and will 
study social and economic conditions. 
In several rural centers, students will 
help meet the agricultural shortage by 
regular work on farms. The registra- 
tion fee of $15.00 will provide a skilled 
adult counsellor for each group. 
(Write the Regional Secretary of the 
YWCA, or Fern Babcock, 600 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 


Church-Sponsored Projects 


The Lisle Fellowship of the Board 
of Missions and Church Extension of 
the Methodist Church provides oppor- 
tunity for students to do missionary 
education work in churches and to 
study together. Three groups are 
planned for 1943. Lisle, New York, 
June 2-July 14; Pacific Palisades, Cali- 
fornia, June 14-July 28; and Lookout 
Mountain, Colorado, July 16—August 
27. Cost: $65.00. Assistance avail- 
able. (Directors, Mr. and Mrs. De- 
Witt C. Baldwin, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.) 


Methodist Caravans. Teams of four 
students and an adult counselor spend 
one to two week periods in _ local 
churches, stimulating the life of the 
young people’s groups. The “cara-. 
vans” are preceded by an intensive 
(Write: Heil Bol- 


linger, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 


training course. 


Dayton Emergency Summer Service 
Project; Pilgrim Fellowship of the 
Congregational Christian Church. 
Dayton, Ohio, June 20-August 22, 
1943. Members will attend a training 
school preparatory to work in defense 
area serving children, youth or adults. 
Cost, $90 for nine weeks; $12 for one 
week, (Write: Rev. 
Porter Bower, 2127 Riverside Drive, 
Dayton, Ohio.) 


Scholarships. 
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DIRECTORY (Continued) 


Lutheran Church. The Towners 


Work Camp, (New York), will con- 
sist of four week-end periods in June. 
Cost: $2.00 per week-end (Write 
Reverend Paul John Kirch, 2407 East 
chester Road, New York, N. Y.) 


Lhe Home 


religious 


Home Missions Council. 


Missions Council conducts 
projects 


Negro and 


education among migrant 
white student 
assistants are needed. (Write: Miss 
Edith Lowry, 297 Fourth 


New York, N. Y.) 


wi rkers., 


\venue, 


Friends Service Committee 


American Friends Service Comm 
tee plans five types of project: 

(1) Civilian Training Units, giv- 
ing actual training and experience in 
gardening, preservation of foods, meal 
planning, community and home recrea 
tion, first aid, handicraft and carpen 
try Five groups are projected in 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Califor 
nia, Vermont and Washington. 


(2) Work Camps, in which students 


contribute hard physical labor to com 
munity projects in areas of social and 
economic need, as they seek construc 
tive, non-violent answers to the prob 
lems of the region. Camps are planned 
for Chicago, Indianapolis, Southeast 


Missouri and Kentucky 


(3) Peace Caravans in whicl 
groups of four students help citizens 


in rural areas think constructively 
ibout a just peace. Caravans will 
travel in Washington, California, 


Pennsylvania and New York 


(4 


bring together students from this and 


International Service 


Seminars 


other countries to analyze the prob 
lems of international peace. Seminar 
Ohio-Michigat 


will be held in the gal 
areas, North Carolina and Mexico 


(5) Institutes of International Rela 
tions for students, teachers, ministers, 
leaders, 
Kansas; Grinnell, lowa; 


Oregon: Oakland, Calif 


and other 
Wichita, 
Portland, 
nia; Whittier, California; Greensboro, 
North Carolina; Newton Centre, Ma 
ichusetts; Ithaca, New York; Bryr 
Mawr, Pennsylvania; Shawnee-on-tl 


Delaw ire. Pa 


tvp rolect « kedw 
Miller, 20 Sout 12th St Phila 
delph an Pa } 
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This group is mak- 
ing a playground. 


* 


Summer projects 


offer hard work... 


F.O.R. Summer Service Camp 


The objective is to paint and repair 


the Negro YWCA camp at Linton, 
] 
i 


lennessee, and to study rural com 
munity problems in the South. July 
12 - August 16. Cost Room and 
board on a‘ cooperative basis will be 


‘ I 
about $4.00 per week (Write: John 
Vi Swomby, It > 2929 Broadw awe 


New York, N. Y.) 


JUNIOR WORK CAMPS 
New ) 0 


rk Work Camp. Location to be 


June 1 


Crop cultivation and harvest plus 


15 (or later) 


\ugust 


service projects. Cost: $8 pet 
week trom earnings, plus about 
$50 seasonal fee. ( Write 


Richie. Bronxville Public School, 


Thomas 
sronxville, N. Y.) 


Ledyard Work Camp, Ledvard, Conn 


August 13. Farming for 
ome pay; reconstruction of 
eighborhood swimming pool; cut 
fire wood; aid in nursery. (Cost 
$8 per week from earnin 
(Write: Rever 
end Loring D. Chase, RFD No. 6, 


gs, plus 


»OU tor season 


ire of stock, construction of = all 


buildings for summer camp tot 

idren ot coa mining regio 

Cost, $125 per person. (Write 
, 


Reverend A. Lee Klaer, West 
ster Foundation, Morgantow1 


ine 25—Aug. 19 Gardening, 














... experience in leadership. 


bh esttowmwn S¢é Lice 


Acres, Westtown, 


Pennsylvania, about an hour out ol 


Philadelphia 

Now going on Saturdays only 

Summer season to be announced 

General farming, for pay, to gol 

expenses and a charity ( Write, 

Friends Religious Education Com 

ittee, 304 Arch Street, Philadel 
i. Pennsylvania. ) 

For int ition on junior work 
umps, write: Ralph B. Dwinell, Ass0- 
iated Junior Work Camps, 101 Bar- 
ett Street, N« Haven, Conn.) 
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We Must Not Jail Them 


WSSF NOTES 
As the (traditional ! 
draws to a close, WSSF 


) academic yeal 
campaigns 
should be doing the same thing. Is 
yours all over? If the answer is Yes, 
there are still four things to do 


1. Get your committee together to 
discuss making a special appeal to the 
War Training units in your college, if 
any, and if they came in after you 
WSSF drive was held. This is impor 
tant. Most students don't have $50 a 


month spending money 

2. Be sure you have a good com 
mittee lined up for next year, and al 
ready “sold” on student war relief. 

3. Keep on 
campaign so that your campus knows 
what it gave to, and understands the 


with your educational 


need as 
campaign. 

4. Have a book drive for WSSF 
(see column three, this page). 


background for next year’s 
> o 


If the answer 1s No— that is, if you 
have to report the shocking fact that 
your campus has not yet had a WSSF 


drive, act quickly! It is not too late: 


l. Write to WSSF headquarters 
(Wilmina Rowland, Executive Secre 
tary, 8 West 40th Street, New York 


handbook and 
other campaign literature. 


City) asking for the 


2. Get together a representative 
group of students to take responsibility 
for putting on a drive, staging a bene 
ft, approaching organizations for con 
tributions, or doing whatever is prac 
ticable in the time left to you. 

3. Write the WSSF 


speaker, ideas, and help in 


office for a 
trouble 
shooting. 


They are accustomed to 


| 


providing all three 
* 


Editor Was Startled 
There is an organization known as 
the World Student Service Fund. We 
picked up its prospectus and were a 
bit startled by the things this Fund is 


doing for people our age in all parts 


t the world \nd we 


were shocked 
by what some of our contemporaries 
were going through in order to gain 
in education. The prospectus also re 
veals that this organization is provid 
ing relief for 
war. 


\merican prisoners of 
We students of Stanford are a for- 
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At the University of California they gar- 
nered dollars; then had a mop-up drive 
for small coins. 


tunate group. We don’t need any 
World Student Service Fund. But the 
World Student Service .Fund needs us. 
Next Monday an intensive three-day 
drive begins at Stanford in order that 
students less fortunate than us can 
eat and study, in order that prisoners 
of war can occupy themselves with 
something more than 
their pasts, It might be a good idea 
for us to support this appeal as if it 


thoughts of 


had come from a brother or sister— 
all young people are really related very 
closely —Bill Steif in Stanford Daily. 


We must not fail them 


HOARDING AT KANSAS STATE 


“Do you have time to count some 
money?” asked Ted, a sturdy senior, 
as he loomed up in front of our office 
desk. We always have time to count 
World Student Service Fund money! 
Helen and I stared as Ted pulled out 
of his coat pocket a bulging white 


handkerchief tied to make a money 


bag. We tore into it with quick 
fingers, finding on top the WSSF 
pledge card amended to read: “I here- 


by give my support to student victims 
of war around the world and pledge 
my penny collection to the WSSF.” 
“How much is here, Ted?” 
“T don’t know, not much; maybe a 
dollar,” he replied. 


pennies last summer and now the gov- 


“T started saving 


ernment wants them turned in, so here 


they are. You'll have to count them.” 


We counted until we had piled two 
hundred thirty-two pennies — $2.32 — 
about the cost of a day’s education at 
Kansas State. But Ted refused to ac- 
cept our praise. “It’s nothing,” he 
insisted. “They just accumulated day 
by day, and here they are.” 

Ted goes to college on a shoestring, 
as most of us do. His gift of pennies 
meant giving up some other plan he 
had made for this small hoard. But 
the money will go far, and may even 
accomplish the miracle of giving con- 
tentment to students behind barbed- 
wire, who had thought they were for- 
gotten. 


RACHEL Marks, KSTA 
* 
Book Appeal 


Each spring the WSSF makes an 
appeal to the colleges for books—books 
for students and faculty in Europe and 
elsewhere who are victims of war. The 
appeal is made in the spring, not to 
undercut your financial 
which comes earlier. 


campaign, 
You can often 
capitalize on the end-of-the-year situa- 
tion and get students to give you their 
no longer needed books. Requirements 
for books to be sent abroad are rigid. 
Observe faithfully: 

1. Type of Books Needed. College 
text books in any subject, in current 
use; standard works in English litera- 


ture; literature and language study 
books for any language; religious 


books ; books from standard collections 
like the Modern Library series. 

2. Requirements books must meet. 
Books must not be copyrighted after 
September, 1939; must be free of 
marks and erasures; must not be in 
need of repair. 

3. Shipping Instructions. Donor 
must send books prepaid. Ship books 
to: 

War Prisoners’ Aid of YMCA 

33 East 47th Street, New York City, 
marked “FOR STUDENTS.” 

Do not send books to the WSSF of- 
fice. (War Prisoners’ Aid packs and 
ships the books for WSSF.) 

What the books mean to those who 
get them is illustrated by this letter 
from a South African prisoner in 
Italy: “J acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of your letter and books. I am 
deeply indebted to you for the trouble 
you have taken. I am entering upon 
my seventh month of imprisonment and 
yours is the only mail I have received 
—a real red letter day much appre- 
ciated.” 
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STUDENT ALLIES 


Soya Bean Dairies 


“College presidents and 


cipals almost have to beg 
possible source for funds 


cannot make ends meet, let alone deal 


ing with the need among their refugee 
students,” writes our China corr 
spondent. Last winter cheap military 
grain was available to students, and 
in Honan Province $2.50 ( American 
currency) covered a student’s board 
for one month. Now a famine situa 
tion exists. Inflation has pyramided 
costs and in some places there is not 
enough food at any price. A minimun 
of fifteen American dollars a month 
is needed for board, and that will buy 
less than $2.50 bought a year ago 

Malnutrition is general. Tubercu 
losis is mounting Beanmilk projects 
are now a major enterprise of - local 
Student Relief Committees. This soy 
bean drink is served free to student 
who have T.B. and at cost or les t 
others. to help check the spread of d 
ease. The Sha Ping Pa center, servis 
200 students daily, is prevent 
serving 500 because its finances at 
facilities are inadequat The pre 
center is off the campus, on e Si 
md floor of an old and leaky build 

which houses a bus station and 

tea-house on the ground fi It i 
ver vded t yursting 1 th 

i tructure lets the n and dirt 

ite of the tenant b it | 
l‘ducation for Se 


ent Service Fu 
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Reported by Luther Tucker 


individual student’s needs. Recipients 


of these scholarships must constantly 


“remind themselves that higher educa 


tion is not intended merely for 
preparation for a profession but also 
for character-building and to fit one 
for service to the nation at large.’ 
Those yi accept these scholarships 
ire require 1 for two years after eradu 
ition “to take up work with the main 
purpose of servicing society rathet 
than acquiring personal gain.” This 
work must have the approval of the 


Scholarship Committee 
A list of 
ceived by the WSSF office. The names 


Agriculture, Elec 


nominations has been re 


include students of 


trical Engineering, Economics, Eng 
lish, Journalism, Music, Psychiatry, 
Public Health, Sociology, Theology 
Some come from families who once 
were well-to-do and now have lost 
everything. One is the son of a whart 
coolie; he was given a start in primary 
school by a raiissionary. All of then 
ive been outstanding students 
RACE MASSACRE 
February 15 was the deadline estab 
hed by the authorities of “New 
France” for the “total liquidation of 


the Jewish problem.” But the French 
people reacted and the Churches acted 


In one station 120 parish priests “dis 


ppe ired.” They had been harboring 
lew \n “underground railroad” le 
n runcti to the SWISS bordet 
l} particular phase of the sv 
temat Nazi attempt to exterminate 
the |. 1 race in order to purity the 
New Europe” of undesirable element 
1 eight ths ago Past 
Boerne President f the Refor 
Church ind sth Roman  Cathol 
A 
( lit 7 (, el ‘ | itely icted to 
t ind ule milar but parate 
ests ft Ma all Petain, « .pre 1 
the unqualified opposit f all Ch 


tian France, Catholic and Protestant 


to the sudden order to deport all for. 


eign-born Jews, presumably to the 


Jewish “reservation” in Poland. 


A Typical ( 


ase 


It was a relatively simple adminis- 


trative matter to handle; 25,000 penni 


less refugees from Nazi tyranny had 


been conveniently concentrated jp 


tor two or 


The Quakers had saved thousands of 


relugee camps years more. 
lives by supplying an extra meal daily 
in special feeding kitchens. Swiss and 
French relief societies did their share 


The YMCA 


cultural life. 


provided recreation and 
The World Student Ser- 
vice Fund, through Tracy Strong, Jr, 
organized courses, supplied books, got 
students released for study in French 
Life humanized 


universities was 


somewhat 


hen came the order to deport 4,000 

of these helpless people back into the 
the Nazis from whom they 

some of them actually de 
1940, many 
\rmed na 
police surrounded the camps 
knew who would be taken. An 
“The 


- ° 1 
a scene of terror almost unimaginable 


hands of 
had fled 
ported trom Germany 
of them active anti-Nazis 


In 


tional 
No one 


eve-witness writes, camps wer 


It was like fowl in a chicken-pen will 


a hawk circling overhead, only here 


verv few if any could escape.” 
[Then the choice ot victims begal 
Relief workers, priests, pastors and 
rabbis battled to save what individuals 
they could; but each camp had to “ex 
rt’ a given number. “The con 
inion services held before the de 
irture ivs the same writer, © call 


onl be con pared to th se of the earl! 
Christians before a Roman massacre 
‘The actual deportation was as bad 


could be imagined: men and women 


pushed like cattle into box-cars, thirty 

1 . a ha 
to a car. The only furniture was a 0 
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of straw on the floor, one iron pail for 
all toilet purposes, and a police guard. 
The journey, we were told, would take 
No one 


had any illusions. It meant forced labor 


a fortnight or eighteen days. 


for the able-bodied, or slow extermina 
tion... .- The dignity and self-control 
of most of these unfortunates will al- 
wavs be remembered.”” That was the 
first deportation During the next 
| 


three weeks, there were 15,000 more 


Multiplied Thousandfold 

Identically the 
policy is being pursued in Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Norway. In Yugo 


Same deportation 


slavia and Serbia the Jewish popula 
tion has been practically exterminated 

The December declaration of the 
United Nations described what was 
happening in Poland. The able-bodied 
are slowly worked to death in labor 
infirm left to die of 
exposure and starvation or killed in 


camps, and the 
mass executions; the number of vic 
tims is reckoned in many hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and children 

Out of more than a million Jews in 
Rumania, it is estimated that over 
700,000 have been killed or exiled to 
Poland, or to the Jewish “reservation” 
in the xkumanian “Prison Province” of 
Transvistria. 

There were 185,000 Jews in Czecho 
Slovakia. Their prope: ty has’ been 
confiscated; thousands have died in 
concentration camps; 127,000 were de 
“reservations.” For 
each Jew transported from the coun 


ported to Polish 


try the puppet government in Bratis 
lava had to pay $400 to the German 
government. 


Courageous Opposition 


The churches in Europe know where 
they stand on the Jewish question. 
Protestants and Roman Catholics and 
Orthodox have staunchly opposed the 
wthorities in Germany and in Ger 
man-occupied countries by public pro 
test and personal action 

Seventy 


seven - vear - old Patriarch 


Nicodim, head of the Rumanian Ortho 
dox Church, was arrested and forced 
to resign because 
tests to Premier 
anti-Jewish measures 

The combined church forces of Nor 


way sent a message to Premier 


of his repeated pro 
Antonescu against 


go } és , - 7 my 
Quisling, In the name of lesus Christ 


we admonish the secular authorities to 
top the persecution of Jews and the 
spread of race hatred.” A message 
read in all the churches ended wit! 
Praver “for Israel and _ fo t] 


erTsecutors , 
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“Stirred to the depths by the plain 
words addressed by our oppressed Nor- 
wegian sister Church to the wielders 
of power in Norway,” the Swedish 
Church in a manifesto signed by all 
the Swedish Bishops condemned racial 
persecution and urged all Swedish 
Christians “to remember the tortured 
Jews in their daily prayers.” 

Christian 
Council for Refugees has raised large 


In Great Britain, the 
sums for the maintenance and welfare 
of the 90,000 refugees in that country, 
most of them Jews. An appeal to the 
(Archbishop of 
Hinsley (who 
died last month), and the Moderator 
of the Free Church Federal Council, 
urged these main points: 
1. That the British 
should grant temporary asylum 


government by the 
Canterbury, Cardinal 


Government 


in their own territories and those 
under their control, to all who 
can escape ; 

2. That the United Nations should 
give assurance to the govern- 
ments ‘of neutral 


~ 


countries in 
which refugees seek sanctuary, of 
financial assistance and food sup 
plies where those are necessary; 
That the United Nations should 
pledge themselves to provide for 
the ultimate settlement of these 
-efugees in the postwar period. 


w 


Space alone prevents further descrip 
tion of the courageous opposition of 
the churches in France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Slovakia, and every other 
country, Germany included, to this 
calculated and degrading inhumanity, 
and the practical help which has been 
given by Christians in these and neu- 
tral countries like Switzerland. The 
churches have done least in these 
United States; here the load in money 
and in action and in conscience has 
been carried primarily by the American 
Jewish community. 


Effective Student Relief 


Throughout this tragedy, European 
Student Relief has done a highly im- 
portant, selective job, with the help of 
money raised by the World Student 
Service Fund: 


1. Six local relief committees in 
university cities in Vichy France 
made it possible for destitute 
foreign students, mostly Jewish, 
to carry on their university 
work. 
2. An 


conducted in the camps. 


educational program was 


» 


3. Release from internment camp 





Interned Spanish artist decorates bare 
walls of Rivesaltes (France) camp. 
Photo was taken in 1941; one wonders 
where the artist is today.—Ed. 


was secured for a group of stu- 
dents (two-thirds of them Jew- 
ish) who were rehabilitated in a 
student home at Chambonsur- 
Lignon in the mountains. After 
the first deportation order no 
students dared sleep in the house 
at night—the time when arrests 
were made. Police raided the 
home three times without success, 
The director was threatened with 
arrest, but all the students got 
out to the Swiss border 

4. Local relief committees in devi- 
ous ways enabled sixty students 
to get over the 
Switzerland. 


border into 
Individuals have 
been released at the last minute 
from deportation trains as these 
committees fought for each life 
that could be saved. 

Of the 4,000 
crossed into Switzerland, many 


cn 


refugees who 


Their immediate 
needs — food, clothes, shelter — 


were students. 


Educational 
work has been launched in the 


have been met. 


camps where they were placed. 


Those for whom emergency 
visas were finally obtained — 


and who are therefore in 
Switzerland legally—with Euro- 
pean Student Relief as their sole 
support, can go ahead with their 
education in Swiss universities. 
Efforts are being made to secure 
release of other qualified stu- 
dents 
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On the News Yrount 


Fluidity with a Purpose 


Fluidity is the general characteristic 
of campus atmosphere in these days 
Hardly a week passes which does not 
see civilian students moving out, mili- 
tary divisions moving in. The military 
schedule is conducted on high pressure 
tempo, and men have little time “at 
liberty.” 

This situation forces an organization 
like a campus Christian Association to 
be constantly discovering new and ef 
fective ways to carry on its work. At 
Pennsylvania we are trying to move 
along with the movements in campus 
life. It is not easy, but it is extremely 
interesting. There follows a brief de- 
scription of certain activities which our 
two undergraduate cabinets, under staff 


supervision are now carrying on 


Navy Preflights Cadets. There are 
650 of these boys at Pennsylvania, liv 
ing in the dormitories and kept in camp 
bounds except on Saturday evenings 
and Sundays, when they are given lib 
erty. The daily schedule runs from 
6:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. with only 
from five to six off duty. The Asso 
ciation has undertaken to serve these 
boys in the following ways: 


(1) It has welcomed each new bat 
talion upon its arrival on the campus 
with an afternoon tea and social. 

(2) As soon as names and addresses 
and religious preferences of each new 
battalion have been received the boys 
have been invited to church services at 
campus churches; they have been in 
vited to the homes of the Association 
pastors, and they have also been urged 
to call upon their respective chaplains 
when the need arises. 

(3) Entertainment programs for both 
Sunday afternoons and Saturday eve 
nings are being set up. 

(4) The officers in char; 
military units have been invited to 
participate in the regular program of 
the Association for the few men stu- 
dents (regulars) who still remain on 
the campus. 

(5) To eliminate conflict and dupli- 
cation, all religious workers are mem- 
bers of a council under the leadership 
of the chaplain of the University, and 
there is a special Social Committee 
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through which all social events clear 
and through which the girls necessary 
for the social functions are secured. 
Study 
girls, study groups have been formed 
around three pertinent topics: (1) The 
problem of the American-born Japa- 


Commissions: Among the 


nese students and their families. (2) 
Che vast field of post-war reconstruc- 
tion. (3) The cooperative movement 
hese groups have been meeting for 
the past two months. The third com- 
mission has reached a point where it 
is making an intensive investigation of 
the possibilities of a cooperative dor- 
mitory. Throughout the groups there 
is discernible an increase in the quality 
of thinking and a concern for using the 
new knowledge in effective action. 


: Thee. 


the title of a mimeographed monthly 
“newspaper” 


Fighting Quaker”: This is 


which a group of stu- 
dents and staff plan to send to univer- 
sity men who were identified with the 
activities of the Association and who 
are now in military service in differ- 
ent parts of the world. Through this 
news sheet men in the service will be 
kept in touch with the home campus 
and with their friends. 

These three projects are supplemen- 
tary to the regular program of the 
\ssociation, which is being continued 
in the interest of the civilian students 
who remain on the campus. By the very 
nature of campus life, plans we are 
following now may be scuttled by the 
time this report is published, and we 
shall be testing out still newer methods 
f serving our student constituency, 
both civil and military. 

Dana How, 


University of Pennsylvania. 





They recharged their batteries. 


THEY PRACTISED 
DISCIPLINE 


\ll through a rainy freezing after- 
noon we sat in the little railroad station 
at East Brookfield, Massachusetts, 
waiting to be called for. It was Decem- 
ber 29, 1942, the day following a terri- 
fic ice storm. The electric power was 
off and all telephone communications 
broken. Finally, we secured a taxi large 
enough for eight and baggage, and a 
driver willing to hazard a trip into the 
icy hills to Christian Hill Farm where 
we were to spend four days cultivating 
the Three-fold Discipline of Worship, 
Study, and Action. 

We were undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students who had positions of lead- 
ership either on local campuses or in 
the New England SCM. All fall we had 
felt a need to get away and “recharge 
our batteries.” For our various jobs 
we had run into problems which were 
made complex by the confused educa- 
tional and international scene. We had 
no outside adult leadership with the 
exception of Jim Hubbard, the Epis- 
copal rector who with his charming 
wife Betsy operate the Farm as part of 
their Home Missions parish. Jim led 
our morning worship and helped us in 
the discussions when we got in over 
our depth. 

Our daily schedule was simple. We 
arose at 7:30 A.M. and retired at 10 
P.M. (really we did !). Worship periods 
came before breakfast, before the 
moring discussion, and before retiring. 
The discussions came twice a day and 
lasted about two hours each, generally. 
We felt that these discussions were 
really a continuation of our worship. 
Our work (four hours each day) was 
cutting wood and transferring hay 
from one barn to another. Singing, 
reading, square dancing, etc., filled the 
hours ina satisfying manner. Our work 
out of doors was fatiguing enough, and 
the spirit and nature of our discussions 
such that none of us felt it necessary 
to indulge in the “midnight sessions” 
of our SCM conferences. This self- 
imposed discipline testified to the fine 
spirit of fellowship and community 
that made our days together so mean- 
ing ful. 

Each group member was asked in ad- 
vance to send me three most pressing 
questions. Following are typical sam- 
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ples of their replies: “What are the 
truths that we really hold central to 
our living? How can we come into 
yital and continuous relationship with 
the Living Christ? Is Gerald Heard’s 
cry for complete and living selflessness 
possible and necessary? In the light 
of the past omissions and commissions 
of the Church, what can we as a Stu- 
dent Christian Movement do to bring 
about a vital and lasting ‘turn to re- 
ligion ?” What are the real criteria for 
our decisions and actions? What is 
responsibility of a Christian in a non 
Christian world?” These and other re- 
lated questions provided the meat for 
our discussions, and we found some 
of it pretty tough to chew and digest. 

The real success of any retreat or 
conference is found not in resolutions 
passed, or in a lucid statement of the 
problems felt (so that someone else may 
work on the answers). Rather the test 
of success is in what happens to the in- 
dividual, deep within his very being. 
One member of our group recently 
wrote : “I hadn’t supposed that a ‘moun- 
tain-top experience’ could continue for 
three weeks. But it can. Each morning 
[ get up eagerly (something new for 
me) to see what new thing will dawn 
in me by the power of Christ. The reve- 
lation almost overwhelms me... I be- 
lieve that much of the impetus for sev- 
eral small ‘cells’ which have been 
formed on our campus is due partly 
to what happened to the four of us who 
went to Christian Hill Farm.” 


—FRANK L. CooLey 
Co-chairman, New England SCM 
* 
Seabeck Briefs 

Emphasis at Washington State Col- 
lege has been placed on the orientation 
of about twenty Japanese American 
students now enrolled at the college. 
Friendship resides include worship, dis- 
cussion and recreation. 

At the College of Puget Sound, rec- 
reation for the children of a crowded 
trailer camp has been undertaken as a 
project. Students have helped organize 
a boys’ club and a girls’ club in a nearby 
clubhouse which was decorated and 
furnished by the girls and boys. Stu- 
dents have planned parties and athletic 
activities. In the college Union build- 
ing the SCA has sponsored recorded 
symphony music during lunch hour, so 
that students may “absorb a little cul- 
ture with their peanut butter.” Also 
under way are a faculty series on phi- 
losophy of life, and a toy drive for 
children in Japanese Relocation centers. 

A “round robin” letter has been cir- 
culated in the western Washington area 
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least one of these students. 
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About 8,000 foreign students are studying in American colleges and universities. 
You are missing an opportunity if you don’t manage, somehow, to get to know at 


> 
St tae. 


(The group above attended the Philadelphia In- 


ternational Student Conference last spring.) 


to spread news and views from one col 
lege to another. An exchange of ideas 
and plans with the University of Bri- 
tish Columbia Student Christian Move- 
ment is being arranged. 

The University of Washington 
YWCA has reported on many projects 
of the past months. These include the 
sending of clothing and gifts to evacu- 
ation camps, sale of anti-tuberculosis 
bangles, a marriage course for fresh- 
men and sophomores, bi-weekly parties 
for service men on Sunday evenings, 
a public affairs forum, and expanded 
nursery program. 

—Genevieve Working, Oregon ’42 
* 
Story Contest Reopened 


Our committee of First Readers, 
after examining a small flood of manu- 
scripts, recommended that the Contest 
be reopened. The Editors accepted the 
report and voted to reopen the contest, 
under rules permitting a wider range 
of subject matter and more latitude in 
literary form. Watch THe INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN for detailed announcement of 
the enlarged contest plan.—Ed 
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Christian League 


The Service Men’s Christian League 
works with Protestant men in the 
armed forces. The program includes 
devotional meetings, personal counsel- 
ing, and the distribution of a lively 
periodical, The Link. From the New- 
port Training Station where units are 
in operation among recruits and the 
training schools, the League is spread- 
ing out into army camps, naval sta- 
tions, and forts, helping meet the need 
of many thousands of individuals for 
expression of their religious life. 

The sponsoring agencies are the 
General Commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains, Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 
International Council of Religious 
Education, World’s Christian En- 
deavor Union. The General Secretary 
is The Reverend Ivan M. Gould, 1703 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

* 
Gremlins at Work 


A mischievous gremlin sneaked into 
the composing room just as the March 
INTERCOLLEGIAN lay poised for the 
press. Playing at his favorite game 
Mr. Gremlin deployed three para- 
graphs out of their proper position 
(bottom of column one, page 110). 
He marched them straight across the 
page to the bottom of the third column, 
creating a weird anti-climax by having 
them follow the ironical final words, 
‘Behold I make all things 

The matter affected was the pro- 
gram paper “Re-construction of Chris- 
tion Thinking.” 


” 
new. 
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A Program Paper 





WORKING WITH 
STUDENT TRAINEES 


Recommendations of the War Emergency Council 


No attempt here is made to evaluate. 


That will come later with experience. 
And how these suggestions may be utilized will depend upon local factors and 
facilities. No attempt is made to indicate which should be the special responsi- 
bility of church or of Christian Association. 


Christian Council and Inter-Religious Council. 


This list, at many points, will be suggestive only of values or emphases 
to be included in some way in the local program, e.g., a week-end retreat might 
be a combination of good fun and serious business, with co-ed, intercultural, 


worship components. 


Also experimentation will reveal the extent to which 


cwvultan-trainee constituencies can participate in the same programs. 


a. Counseling and Personal Work. 
Organize ministers, 
for counseling 


professors, etc. 
(integrate with the 
counseling service of the administra 
tion). Recognize the importance of 
proper facilities, regular hours, ade 
quate experience and contagious Chris 
tian personality Vocational guid- 
ance .. . Home entertainment by fa 
ulty, ministers, secretaries, professors 
etc Sick visitation 
terial 


reading ma 

Look up the “over-looked” 
Miscellaneous advice on 

investments, official forms, etc. 


trainee 


b. Worship and Religious Meetings. 
Promote church attendance Noon- 
time worship or vespers Quiet 
room for meditation and prayer. . . 
Speakers on Christian Faith in War- 
time. Testaments, Christian litera- 
ture, devotional guides. . . . Bible study 
and talks on use of the Bible 
Group attendance at churches. [n- 
vite trainees to church Bible classes, 
Young People’s Societies, social events. 


c. Social Life and Recreation. “Tce- 
Breaker” for new trainees . . . Parties, 
swimming, bowling, theatre, 
picnics, folk dances, etc. . . . Movies— 
educational shorts. 
events for officers. 
“Loafers’ Club,” 


dances, 


. .Arrange special 

Social lounges, 
writing room, games 

. Give trainees a chance to develop 
their talent in music, art, drama, crafts, 
speaking, etc. .Date Bureau; Free 
Ticket Bureau. .. . Trainees attending 
churches invited to dinner by members 
of congregation. 


d. Inter-Cultural. Inter-faith meet- 


ings. .. . See that all groups—includ- 
ing northerners, southerners, Catho 
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lics, Jews, Negroes—are integrated in 
program. 

e. General Services. Service desk 
for cleaning, telegrams, transportation 
information, storage .. . Writing ma 
terials and postage. 

f. Current Events. Reading room 
with current papers and magazines 

Spot map of world events 
Newsreels Speakers’ forums. 
Literature, speakers, etc. on issues of 
war and peace. . . . Social study trips. 


g. For Families and Other Visitors. 
Help secure rooms. . . . Home-like par- 
lors for meeting trainees. Letters 
to parents re program and when train- 


ees leave for service or are ill, etc. 


h. W.S.C.F. and W.S.S.F. Campus 
campaigns for W.S.S.F.—needs are 
larger and appeal to trainees more im- 
mediate than ever. 
month on W.S.C.F. . Occasional 
week-end retreat featuring foreign 
students and phases of W.S.C.F. 


A meeting a 


i. Cultural. Visits to art galleries, 
concerts, museums . Foreign lan- 
... Have a “brows- 
ing room” with pictures, books, rec- 
ords. 


guage clinics, i.e. 


i. Follow-through. Use 
vice” Membership Cards 


“In Ser- 
. . Inform 
trainees regarding work of chaplains, 
Service Men’s Christian League, 
U.S.O. ete. . Use “If You Go Over- 
seas,” information and speakers on 
missionary 
W.S.C.F 


abroad. 


enterprise and the 
to emphasize opportunities 
Write chaplains recom- 
mending leaders whom they should use 


This can be determined best 
by these local agencies as they work out a total strategy through their campus 





Revolution and 


Reconstruction 
(From page 124) 

largely on the solidarity of tribal self- 
interest as the source of their unity 
and strength. It has been rightly 
said that the world is too strong for 
a divided Church. Certainly the 
Christian students of America, with 
their oneness of interest and outlook, 
have a beginning upon which to build, 
If we wish to reconstruct the world, 
let us remember the words of Jesus: 
“I pray that they may be one, that the 
world may believe that Thou hast sent 
me.” 

6. We must out-proclaim the voluble 
spokesmen of pagan ideologies and 
half-truths. The basic task of evan- 
gelization, the sharing of our deepest 
Christian revelation, was never more 
imperative than in the present world. 
We are confronted with the rise of 
sinister forces which are assuming the 
power of religious sanction in the lives 
of millions of the world’s population, 
and the new-won devotees seize every 
opportunity to win converts to their 
beliefs. The world is surfeited with 
missionary movements that are the 
antithesis of the Christian Gospel. 
Christians, awake! In this we must 
start wherever we happen to be. 

7. We must out-distance all other 
revolutionaries in the world-wide scope 
of our outreach. The Christian faith 
knows no horizons, whether national, 
cultural, racial, political, geographical, 
or any other. Here is a view of life 
which is literally universal in responsi- 
bility and validity. Ii truly applied, 
it is the one salvation that can bridge 
the differences in the family of men. 
If we are to be worthy of the Chris- 
tian faith, we must far outstrip all 
other aspirants to the field in our 
demonstration of a world community 
a world-wide 
Relief, reconstruction, fe- 
conciliation, teaching, preaching, nurs- 
ing, guiding, sharing, changing, loving! 
No conceivable enterprise has a clearer 
responsibility for developing a global 
strategy than has the Christian enter- 
prise of revolution and reconstruction. 
To redeem the total world is the ulti- 
mate purpose of the Gospel 

. 


and our assumption of 
program. 


The unborn tomorrow 1s always better 
than the dead yesterday. This is the tri- 
umph of hope over experience. This is 
as it should be for it is the lighted torch 
of hope that leads mankind on to better 
thines—The Trans-Pacific of Tokyo 
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Mobile 
Federation 
Leadership 


First reactions from Robert Mackie 
(Federation executive who in mid 


january reached England on a freighte1 


from Canada) indicate an even deepe1 
gulf between thinking in British and 
American Student Christian Move- 
ments than he had been prepared for. 
A vital function of the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation is to build 
bridges over which the traffic of 
Christian thought may flow. Ow 
Scottish General Secretary, after two 
years of (reasonably happy) exile in 
this hemisphere, is a “natural” for this 
sometimes painful process between 
America and Great Britain. He re 
ports the admirable work done by Alan 
Booth (who writes us the letter which 


appears on this same page). 


Sweden was Mr. Mackie’s next stop 
after strenuous weeks in England and 
Scotland. The Swedish SCM has been 
the mainstay of unity among Christian 
student groups in 
and Denmark. It 
Federation now contact 
point between Federation headquarte1 S 
in Geneva, and the outside world 


Finland 
further serves the 


Norway, 


as the only 


André deBlonay, executive of Euro- 
pean Student Relief (disbursing agent 
for the World Student Service Fund), 
met Mr. Mackie in Sweden in March 
for consultation on plans and policy 
for aid to student war victims and re 
construction policy 


Helen Morton, 
Chairman, is 


Federation Vice 
pinch-hitting for the 
General Secretary in the Toronto of- 
fice during his absence in Europe, and 
carrying responsibility (during one 
crowded week per month) for cor- 
respondence, publication of the Student 
World, and plans for the Easter con- 
sultative conference for student exiles 
from other lands, 
Vassar College. 


scheduled to meet at 


T. Z. Koo is still immobilized in oc- 
cupied China, but 
through by 


news has seeped 
devious means. He has 


been safe with his family but neces 


sarily inactive and not in the best 
earwy | 

health He vearns to return to its 
ork 

Miss Shih Pao-Chen and Kiana 
WenHan report busy travel move 


i 
ments to student centers where the ris- 
ing cost of commodities has brought 
increased hardships. 
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Force, by Any Name... 


To THE EpiTor: 

The March Intercollegian 
today and leads me to say: 

At the present time we appear to be 
losing the peace faster than the Axis is 
losing the war. One of the chief rea- 
sons for discouragement among those 
of us who have been working so hard 
to win this peace is that the sources 
that we have to count on seem to get 


arrived 


so easily diverted on side issues. This 
brief letter permits mention of only one 
point that THe INTERCOLLEGIAN is 
missing . . . it is in the editorial com- 
ment on Culbertson’s plan: “The inter- 
national police force he proposes. 
Granted that such a police force must 
figure in the picture somewhere, his 
seems the best plan we have yet seen.” 
If we grant this premise, the conclu- 
sion may follow, but I see no reason to 
grant it. 
are granting the next war, and all our 


If we grant this premise, we 


efforts at organizing the world for 
peace will be in vain. 

The main outlines of the next war 
are not too indistinct to be seen. The 
next war, if there is one, will probably 
be fought by an army which will be 
called by the “nice” name of an “inter- 
national police force.” The other army 
will develop an equally nice name, of 
that we need have no doubt 

The discouraging thing about this 
type of thinking is that, in addition to 
being flagrantly anti-Christian, it rep- 
resents a reactionary movement that 
sets the clock back more than 150 
vears Morcan Harris 

Los Angeles 


Our “granted that...” meant that 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN’S view of an in- 


ternational police force is _ condi- 
tional. Plenty of police plans advanced 
these days make their debut with 


nothing but a “nice name,” confusing 
the identity of “cops and robbers” far 
more completely than our childhood 
game of that name. But if postwar 
realism or horse-trading does indeed 
demand such a force, Culbertson’. cer- 
tainly seems the least dangerous to 


date.—Ed. 


Arrival in Britain 


Dear Epiror: 

The eleven days on the Atlantic were 
not pleasant, and I must say I had 
grossly underestimated the seriousness 
of the Battle of the Atlantic. We were 
chased by a sub, got away and then 
had our engines break down. There 
is something grim about being on a lit- 
tle boat in the utter blackness of night, 
far from anywhere, with U-boats which 
can hear you in the vicinity. Without 
further incident we sighted the coast 
of Ireland, and soon I had the fun of 
greeting a harassed staff which was 
beginning to think I never would come 
back to the big accumulation of things 
waiting or me. 

It has been a tremendous experience 
to have had even such a brief visit to 
you all. You have no idea how much 
you taught me—unless you guessed 
that some acerbities of criticism on my 
part were the signs of painful growth 
of new ideas. No doubt it is true, 
speaking as one Christian to others, 
that the lack of theological profundity 
is a weakness in the American situa- 
tion—a very serious weakness in view 
of the strains to which we will all be 
subject in the near future. On the 
other hand, you have made me see 
clearly the dangerous path we have 
been following in the SCM over here. 
The path of paralyzed theological ob- 
session. After all, Christianity is a 
way of life more than a system of 
thought, and this we have to learn 
throwing off some of our inertia in 
the sphere of practical politics. It is 
enormously useful to have Robert 
[Mackie] here to aid the process and 
to interpret the United States to us, 
and I am entirely dedicated to finding 
ways, such as the exchange of staff, 
will help along in the same 
direction. 
London 


which 


ALAN R. BootH 


Note: Some INTERCOLLEGIAN readers 
met Alan Booth last fall on college 
visits. When he is at home, it is in 
London, as Secretary of the Student 
Christian Movement of Great Britain 


and Ireland.—Ed. 
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THREE 
YWCA PAMPHLETS 


A bold prophetic 
thinking, and much practical counsel 
appear in three booklets issued by the 
YWCA National Student Council. 
They are the first handbooks of a pro- 


design, some 


gressive wartime expansion program 
called “Building for Freedom Today 
and Tomorrow.” The inquisitive male 
student who ventures into them will 
also be rewarded. 

Succinct is the summary of six areas 
the program will touch, outlined in the 
first pamphlet, Building for Freedom, 
by Fern Babcock and Edith Magruder. 
These areas might be pillars for any 
Christian group study program these 
days: 


1. Discovering a faith adequate for the 


future. 

2. Understanding the issues of the war 
and peace, 

3. Achieving stability in personal re- 
lationships. 


4. Choosing vocations strategic for en- 
during freedom. 
Assuming civic and community re- 
sponsibility. 

6. Meeting the needs of those whose 

lives are disrupted by the war. 

The emphasis upon these factors con 
stitutes a program which 


wv 


“seeks to 
meet those needs which have been cre- 
ated or greatly accentuated by the 
war.” This program 
tional national staff 


involves addi- 
members, new 
publications, and newly expanded pro- 
grams on many campuses. It starts off 
admirably. 


Basic Issues of the War and Peace, 
a guidebook for Point Two in the list 
above, constitutes a quick glance at 
the complex background of our mod- 
ern social problem. Mrs. 
(the author) explains that 


Magruder 
“questions 





College Students 
Destined for the 
Ministry 


If such students are prop- 
erly credentialed by their 
church authorities and are 
accepted by a recognized 
Theological Seminary, they 
may receive ITA classifica- 
tion. Thus the govern- 
ment is cooperating in se- 
curing continued religious 
leadership for the churches. 











For further information, address: 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
Albert W. Palmer, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 
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involving history, religion, economics 
and politics have been telescoped to 
the briefest possible proportions.” They 
certainly have. 

Thus we find the mediaeval syn- 
thesis broken up by a force called 
“new life,” which engendered the 
machine age, the middle class and 
capitalist individualism, landing us to- 
day in a choice between destructive 
creativity” and “constructive creativ- 
ity” in our social planning. It could be 
wished that Mrs. Magruder had de- 
viated even briefly from a doctrinaire 
economic and secular analysis of his- 
tory to recognize its theistic implica- 
tions: she seems to be unaware of the 
moral development shown in a break- 
ing through of religious experience in 
the Reformation and the impulses pro- 
duced by 17th-century pietism, 18th- 
century religious philosophy, and 19th- 
century moralism. Are the “basic is- 
sues” we face merely those of social 
adjustment, a nobler promethean con- 
ception of man’s freedom, and the 
effort “to bring order out of chaos and 
a higher level of individual and social 
living for all people”? 

In this analysis the Christian spe- 
cific is overlooked, and social living 
urged solely upon the familiar ideal- 
istic grounds which have been ably 
presented by Stuart Chase, Robert 
Lynd, and the OWI. To the extent 
that our basic problems today are in- 
deed economic and social, however, 
Mrs. Magruder’s forthright study does 
a good job in depicting them. 


In Strategic Vocations for Enduring 
Freedom (implementing the fourth 
point listed Babcock 
presents a concise, practical discussion 


above), Fern 


guide for college girls who are asking, 
Should I say in college? Marry? 
Choose my career on the basis of world 
needs? In Babcock 
demonstrates, “the immediate responsi- 
bility for uniting society rests upon 
women”—although the study makes no 
claims of overweening feminism! It 
does present facts, and suggest that 
local Associations devote a series of 


wartime, Miss 


meetings, a campus conference, panel 
discussions, and a bookshelf, to voca 
tional choice. A suggestive bibliogra 


phy is included. 


The initial outline pamphlet, Build 
ing for Freedom, is supplied without 
charge; Basic Issues is 35 cents, and 
Strategic Vocations 15 cents—all from 
the The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 

JoHN Otiver NELSON 
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